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NOTES 


Tue Queen will, it is expected, hold three drawing- 
rooms, presumably at Buckingham Palace, during the 
coming season, At the same time it is known that on 
each occasion Her Majesty will probably resign her place, 
after a short stay, to either the Princess of Wales, Prin- 
cess Christian of Schleswig- Holstein, or Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. In the meantime the Queen keeps in the 
best of health and spirits. 


\monc those men who serve the Empire, the Queen 
has the highest appreciation of Mr. Cecil Rhodes ; and 
the distinguished honour of his being made a Privy 
Councillor was not due to his being a nominee of the 
Duke of Fife or the Duke of Abercorn. The Queen- 
Empress readily recognises the merits of Britons beyond 
the seas, and we are enabled to state that she herself 
selected the energetic Premier of the Cape for the dis- 
tinction which he has earned in so fine a fashion. 





Turret are to be gay doings at Copenhagen early in 
March, when Princess I.ouise of Denmark, eldest daughter 
of the Crown Prince, is to be wedded to Prince Frederick 
of Schaumburg-Lippe. ‘Tbe Princess of Wales and her 
daughters and the Duke and Duchess of York have pre- 
mised to be present, and possibly the Czar and Czarina. 
Many must wonder how the Court of Copenhagen can 
bear the expense of these constant festivities, but the fact 
is that such gatherings are largely subsidised from rela- 
tions abroad, notably from Russia, ‘lhe late Czar never 
allowed his presence to be the cause of any pecuniary 
difficulty to his father-in-law, and others connected with 
the Royal Family of Denmark 1espond in the same way 
to the requirements of the situation. 


Tur Prince of Wales will hold the first /er’e of the 
season at St. James's Palace, but the Duke of York is 
entrusted with the command of the second. (Of course 
these assemblies will not be till after the meeting of 
Parliament, for which the Queen will not return to 
town, 


DinectLty the resignation of M. Casimir-Perier was 
announced, important communications were transmitted 
from Berlin to Rome, Vienna and London, and confidential 
advices have been constantly repeated. It is believed in 
diplomatic cireles that the crisis in France has again 
strengthened the Triple Alliance, seeing that there is no 
stable head to the French Republic. 


Wirn all reserve we may state that a proposition for the 
declaration of war by Italy against France was seriously 
discussed in influential circles south of the Alps, directly 
the fall of M. Perier was known. Common-sense counsels 
prevailed, but, none the less, it is well that the French 
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people should know that Italian volcanoes are not 
confined to Vesuvius and Etna. 





Mr. ‘ Bos’ Martin, better known as ‘ Ballyhooley,’ has 
been doing great things round about Evesham, and his 
oratory has been so great that the Home Rule Irishmen 
evacuated the borough. One of his best points was when 
he pointed out that a patriot called Abraham had deserted 
Jordan. For explanation refer to current reports. 


Lorp Tweepmoutn’s celebrated cheque for £2000 was 
also made the subject of considerable reflection by 
‘ Ballyhooley, who pointed out that the sum invested 
by the late Liberal whip in Irish votes if not 
conira mores was decidedly contra leges, inasmuch as ‘ five 
shillings a nob’ amply covered the Home Rule members 
It is probable that the head of the house of Marjoribanks 
may hear more of this deliberate attempt to rob Peter in 
order to pay Paul. 


CotoneL Bicce who, with Sir Fleetwood Edwards, is 
acting as private secretary to the Queen, owes his position to 
the Empress Eugénie, who first drew Her Majesty’s atten- 
tion to his exceptional abilities when he was a friend of the 
Prince Imperial. Colonel Bigge has many of those charm- 
ing qualities which are so well exemplified in Admiral 
Fullerton—the qualities of tact, courtesy and forbearance 
combined with dignity—and that is why he has made such 
rapid strides in Royal favour. 


We learn that Lord Rosebery is preparing the kitchen 
at 10 Downing Street, for the reception of his batterie de 
cuisine. It may be that it will be occupied by those many 
cooks who invariably spoil the broth. 


Most earnestly it is to be hoped that the dramatically 
sudden illness of the Duke of Argyll may pass away as 
rapidly as it came. His Grace is one of the most accom- 
plished and learned men of his generation : yet his principal 
value to the country lies neither in his learning nor in his 
accomplishments so much as in his unshrinkingly logical 
intellect, and in his advocacy of the application of scientific 
principle to politics. The world has missed something 
specially good on this occasion: that is quite clear; for 
when our great speakers begin by giving expression to 
their personal affection for an adversary that is the usual 
prelude to merciless punishment of his political personality. 
l.ord Rosebery has clearly had a uarrow escape of whip- 
ping, for the Duke’s exordium was all but fatherly. 





Po.itics have been eminently dull in Great Britain for 
the past week, but in Ireland they have been lively: yet 
‘politics’ is hardly the right word to describe the coarse 
and squalid wrangle about money which has been in pro- 
gress. Heaven knows which party, if either, tells the 
truth; but it is clear enough, and good news too, that the 
American fountain of wealth has run nearly dry. And 
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now we learn that, prior to Mr. Parnell’s death, the 
Radicals subscribed large sums, and that, after his death, 
the ‘penniless pathriots’ refused them. he first part of 
the story is true enough; the last part is new. For our 
own part we do not believe it ; which does not mean that 
the Irishmen lie, but—and this is an explanation which 
did not occur to Mr. Labouchere on a celebrated occasion 
—that their statements make no impression upon us. 


Noruinc more disgraceful than Mr. Timothy Healy's 
observations concerning the conviction of one Twiss for 
the Glentara murder, as reported on Tuesday, has ever 
come under our notice. ‘ We believe,’ said the resolution 
of the Tralee Branch of the National Federation, on which 
Mr. Healy spoke, ‘that he was convicted, not so much 
for the murder at Glentara, as for being a Kerry man.’ 
This means, if words carry any sense at all, that the jury 
who tried the man are accused of the most deliberate 
murder, done in the most cold-blooded fashion. Imagi- 
nation cannot conceive a libel better calculated to render 
certain the result of criminal or legal proceedings against 
its author; and it is most earnestly to be hoped that 
one or more members of the jury will institute such 
proceedings. 





Tue Bishop of Chester has confessed to indiscretion ; 
and, although bisheps are not quite so august in manner 
as they were in days past, the confession must have been 
painful to him. It is odd, however, that the bishop 
repeated, even while the white sheet was round him and 
while he trembled on the penitent’s stool, part of his 
original offence. That offence, or part of it, consists in 
exposing the name of a man who wrote anonymously in a 
journal which, very properly, encourages anonymity ; the 
remainder of it consisted in writing as a friend to a man 
whom he had every intention of attacking ; nor is it any 
answer to say, as the bishop says, ‘I could have got the 
information by other means.’ The fact is that he obtained 
it in a particular way and, so obtaining it, used it ina 
manner of which robust laymen do not take an episcopal 
view. 





Mr. Henry Howortn’s letter to the Times of Tuesday, 
taken as it stands, makes a remarkably strong point for 
the moderate Protectionists. He says, in effect,‘ Revenue 
we must have, therefore we must have customs duties; 
but why, in the name of common sense, should we tax 
the articles, such as tea, which we cannot produce, that 
are necessaries of life? Why should we not tax imports 
of goods which we can produce?’ Fortunately it is not 
for us to find that which Mr. Howorth has never found or 
heard—to wit, a satisfactory answer to these questions. 





ANOTHER important letter is that in which Sir J. 
Biundell Maple exposes the determination of the Radical- 
Progressives to fight the County Council elections, as they 
have always done in fact, though not so undisguisedly, 
upon strict party lines. The refusal of the Radical party 
in South St. Pancras to accept the compromise proposed 
by Sir J. Blundell Maple leaves no room for doubt as to 
their intentions, and we welcome the simplicity with 
which they have let the cat out of the bag. < Party 
objects’ sums up the whole situation in two words, 





Tue report of the Roman Catholic Committee appointed 
to inquire into the condition of Voluntary Schools was 
published on Tuesday. The recommendations contained 
in it differ in one important particular from those proposed 
recently by the Archbishops’ Committee. While the 
Roman Catholics look to the rates for future support, the 
Archbishops’ Committee found themselves unable to 
report in favour of supplementing their income from this 
quarter. The recent utterances of Cardinal Vaughan had 
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prepared us for the views now expressed ; but the Arch. 
bishops’ Committee are undoubtedly in the right. tate 
aid, however carefully safeguarded, will involve sooner or 
later interference from outside, and the managers of 
Voluntary Schools cannot tolerate interference in matters 
of such vital importance as, say, the appointment of 
teachers. 





Every one who remembers the haste and confusion 
which characterised the proceedings of the Trade Union 
Congress at Norwich will agree with Mr, Asquith that the 
delegates to that Congress occupied themselves with 
matters that were in many respects ‘outside the range of 
reasonable and practical discussion.” The deputation 
which waited on the Home Secretary on Wednesday were 
wise in confining themselves to subjects which, lke the 
Factory Bill and the Trucks Acts, are at least open to 
debate. But the interest attaching to Mr. Asquith’s reply 
centres chiefly in his remarks on alien immigration, a sub- 
ject which is dealt with fully by Mr. Wilkins elsewhere in 
our columns, Qn this point the Home Secretary is by no 
means at one with the opinions expressed by Mr. J, 
Hollings, nor, we believe, with the views of trade 
unionists generally. 





How is it that no Mansion House Fund is proposed for 
our own people on the verge of starvation in Newfound- 
land? We are constantly having appeals made to us for 
foreigners, and outsiders, but there seems to be a sad 
apathy about things relating to our own colonists. The 
example set by Lady O’Brien at St. John’s should be 
taken to heart by the Patres Conscripti of  Britain’s 
metropolis. 





Our French correspondent writes : ‘“ A quand la Com- 


mune?” 


Parisians were asking om Wednesday morning 
half in jest, half in earnest. Beyond question the present 
crisis is the gravest the Third Republic has ever seen. It 
is equally certain that so far it has excited less interest 
amongst the mass of the population than others of less 
importance that have preceded it. ‘he likelihood of 
street disturbances seems remote. Up to the time of 
writing it has not been thought necessary to confine the 
troops to barracks, but half the police have been taken off 
the street and are held in readiness for an emergency. 
The stolid indifference of the politicians of Montmartre 
and Ménilmontant is the one consolatory feature of the 
situation. A _ battle-cry that cannot raise a barricade in 
Paris when opportunity offers is a poor one to conjure with. 
After all we may have taken the wind-bags of the Social 
Revolution too seriously, ju n’a pas lair de vouloir faire 
le coup de fusil pour ces coquins-la. 





‘On Saturday last the evening papers published a 
‘‘semi-official” note, explicitly denying the current 
rumours that the Cabinet was divided against itself. 
Before midnight it was known in political circles that 
M. Barthou, Minister of Public Works, had sent in his 
resignation to the President of the Council. Thus was 
shattered the legend of the happy and united family. 
The crisis, long expected and oft postponed, was upon us. 
On Monday afternoon, in the Salle des pas Perdus, M. 
Dupuy, before the sitting commenced, predicted openly 
his approaching defeat. He could do this with safety, 
for, as | wrote last week, and as is now certain, he was 
riding for a fall. His attitude throughout Monday’s 
sitting leaves no reasonable room for doubt on this point. 





‘To remain on his feet M. Dupuy had only to consent to 
a slight concession involving no sacrifice of principle, to 
accept the ordre du jour of M. Krantz instead of nailing his 
colours to that of M. Trélat. As for the nature of the 
rock for which he steered and on which he struck the best 
comment on the vote which sent him to the bottom is due, 
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strange to say, to the Petit Journal, an organ rarely 
luminous. This paper described the vote as a further 
and egregious example of that “stupid parliamentary 
‘acoherence ’ which is the bane of politics in France. In 
point of fact what occurred was this. The Chamber 
dismissed its Minister for sticking to an opinion which is 
the opinion of a majority of its members when they may 
happen not to have lost their heads. If M. Dupuy had 
not been bent on shuffling off his Ministerial coil he would 
have put his opinion in his pocket for the nonce, knowing 
perfectly well that within forty-eight hours he would be 
at liberty to trot it out again and have the pleasure of 
seeing it applauded. A French Prime Minister expects 
to execute this manceuvre at least a dozen times in the 
course of a session, 


‘Ox ‘Tuesday the excitement grew apace. Aftera long 
interview between M, Casimir-Perier and M. Challemel- 
Lacour, the calling according to custom of the President 
of the Chamber to the Elysée was awaited in vain. On 
the other hand the late Minister of War was closeted for 
over an hour with the President. Rumours of a coup 
d' Etat began to circulate. ‘The public took the situation 
calmly enough, but the political world was in a ferment. 
The truth became known as the theatres were emptying. 
The news of the sensational “ abdication” of the President 
spread in a trice through the crowd on the Boulevards, 
which for a while were the scene of much animation. But 
there was no Boulanger forthcoming to canter from the 
Rue Drouot to the Place de !Opéra on a black charger 
and take advantage of the psychological moment. People 
iadulged in an extra bock and went to bed. 


‘Arrer the stupefaction of the first moment, the general 
feeling was one of indignation mingled with contempt for 
the backboneless fugitive from the Elysée. M. Casimir- 
Perier, while President, regretted his unpopularity. To-day 
he is the most unpopular man in France. The Figaro goes 
to the length of comparing him with Dreyfus. “Paid” 
being put to the account of the Démissionnaire for the time 
being, interest is concentrated on his successor, Thurs- 
day morning saw the Boulevards inundated with a broad- 
sheet advocating the candidature of the one and only 
patriot, General Mercier, the sor-disant slayer of Dreyfus, 
but it was soon seen that the “outsiders” were not 
inthe running. ‘I'he entire parliamentary system is on 
its trial, and both Senators and Deputies might be 
relied on to vote for one of their own men rather than for 
a possible dictator. 


‘Tis is what has taken place. The Moderates, none 
too soon, girded up their loins at the second scru/in and 
got their candidate through, though not over easily, and 
certainly not with a margin of votes sufficient to give him 
the authority which it would be well he should have under 
the circumstances. M. Félix Faure is the a/ler ego of M. 
Dupuy. The chief fault to find with him is his compara- 
tive insignificance. It is hard to accept him asa personnage 
de premier plan. As Minister of Marine he acquitted him- 
self creditably, but without conveying the impression 
that he was a genius—even in disguise. His election is 
further proof of the terrible lack of men of standing and 
character from which the Centre suffers. Unless he 
develops qualities totally unsuspected as yet, he must be 
set down as the forlorn leader of a forlorn hope. The 
numerically strong minority that voted for M. Brisson is 
ominous. ‘The election does not appear to be a solution 
of existing difficulties, It is rather an indication that the 


gachis in France, far from being at an end, is only beginning. 


lortunately the public indifference continues, otherwise 
the situation would long since have been most serious. 
As it is it promises infinite trouble,’ 
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THE LITTLE ENGLANDER 


Lirrte England’s the name of my nation, 
Little Pedlington that of my town; 

I was blessed with a sound education 
At a school of no little renown : 

All the land, were it under my rule, 

Should be taught at that Manchester School. 


All our national honour and glory, 
Our dominion, our sway of the sea, 
And our Empire are nuga canore, 
And really disgusting to me; 
lor, reduced to pounds, shillings and pence, 
It is seen that their cost is immense. 


What, though Russia be secretly arming 
And France may be trebling her fleet ? 
In that there is nothing alarming, 
And our rest may be tranquil and sweet. 
But my heart would flow over with cares 
Should we imitate folly like theirs. 


Far more use‘ul, by scraping and screwing, 
Though the predigal patriot frown, 
By economy ever pursuing 
To keep those sad Estimates down, 
Though our ships to the bottom might go 
And we lost a score harbours or so. 


Oa! shame on the desperate Jingo, 
And the Navy League ruin befall ! 

It were better to let the whole thing go, 
Yes, Colonies, India, all, 

Than the taxpayer here to defraud 

To pay for our Empire abroad. 


No, the notions the Jingoist patters 
Must be laid once for all on the shelf, 
Little England must stick to home matters, 
Greater Britain must shift for itself. 
\ll our time we must freely accord 


To Vestry and Council and Board ! 
M. s. 


AT CARDIFF: A FORECAST 


HE official management of the Radical party has 
always been very much admired, and never more 
than itdeserved. Nothing is too large for its adven- 
ture, nothing too small for its care; and it must be 
acknowledged that the party managers have every right 
to the advantages which they are thereby enabled to 
win. Even when their little dodges vex us most, we can 
but admit that; and we are under a particular vexation 
now. Desirous of withholding their proceedings as 
much as possible from the criticism of an intelligent 
and therefore hostile press, and the more desirous, 
probably, because of a nervous uncertainty about Lord 
Rosebery and his speech, the managers of the National 
Liberal Federation appointed its conference of delegates 
for Thursday evening and I’riday morning, and further 
contrived that the Prime Minister’s address should be 
delivered on Friday evening ; which is as much as to 
say, just when all the more important weekly journals 
go to press. ‘Thus the Federation and its outpourings 
escape a vast deal of criticism at the moment when it 
is warmest and most telling. It is a very natural 
expedient of course, and not without ingenuity ; but the 
Federation managers must pardon us if we hardly think 
it sportsmaulike, 
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However, the annual report prepared for the meeting 
enables us to be present in spirit at this Cardiff gather- 
ing, to listen to the speeches (all but Lord Rosebery’s), 
and to view the air with which they are delivered. T’or 
though the document before us is called a report, it is, 
in its more effective part, a paper of instructions to the 
members of the Federation. A display of perfect 
unanimity at Cardiff is what they all desire ; and with- 
out some hints to go upon, a party so very much divided 
would be in manifest danger of confusing the proceed- 
ings by cheering and hooting in the wrong places. 
Hence the most valuable use of the report. Here the 
desired tone of the meeting is struck as with a political 
tuning-fork. Here, too, the attitude of the Congress 
towards this question and that question is prescribed, 
and the amount of enthusiasm or indignation which 
circumstances render appropriate to each just now is 
indicated. All this is beautifully done, and as the 
members of the Federation are sworn to unanimity on 
every such occasion, pledged to spzak, look, laugh and 
weep as one man, to read the report beforehand is to 
witness the whole proceedings of the Congress. 

Now, when we write it is Friday; but we do not 
hesitate to say that to-morrow it will appear from the 
newspapers that the whole tone of the meeting was one 
of extraordinary buoyancy. Buoyancy, it will be said 
with truth (for that is the note given out in the paper 
of instructions), so strongly marked every speech and 
every look that it could not but have impressed the least 
observant person present. This more-than-cheerfulness 
will even be maintained through every allusion to the 
loss sustained by the party when Mr. Gladstone retired 
from its official leadership. That is a special point with 
the Federation managers ; who, knowing how evidently 
dissension and disruption have weakened the party 
since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, not only deny that it 
is any the worse for lack of him, but run into the equi- 
vocal assertion that the Liberal party can get on with 
any sort of a leader. Recalling old memories, Lord 
Rosebery can look back upon many an enthusiastic 
reception at public gatherings; but we have studied 
this report of the National Liberal Federation to little 
purpose if to-morrow’s papers (meaning Saturday’s) do 
not record the most tremendous acclamations that ever 
were bestowed on him, or perhaps on anybody else. 
The paper of instructions before us indicates, in the 
plainest and yet the most elusive way, that unbounded 
enthusiasm for Lord Rosebery is necessary ; because 
of the notorious fact that half the Liberal dele- 
gates in Cardiff regard him as ‘a _ second-rate 
peer, who has wrongfully supplanted a better man 
and a heartier Radical. It is an excellent reason, and 
cannot fail to receive general and cordial recognition. 
And again: the truth being that the most popular 
Briton in Ireland is Mr. Balfour; that Mr. Balfour 
pacified the country before Mr. Morley stepped into it ; 
that Mr. Morley has therefore nothing to do but sit 
under the vine and fig-tree presented by his predecessor 
and keep that gentleman’s memory green; and since 
the truth also is that these things are becoming more 


generally known every day—the proceedings at Cardiff 


will not be carried out according to the managers’ 
hinted instructions unless Mr. Morley is acclaimed as 
Ireland's only darling and her one efficient saviour. 
More interesting and important than the Irish 
Secretaryship is the general question of Home Rule 
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for Ireland, or rather of where the question is placed 
this commanding Federation. Here, too, the dele- 
gates find an instruction to govern their deportment, 
Mr. Whistler, whose conversation is much preferred b 
some to his canvasses, was once asked whether the 
husband of a fashionable American lady then resident 
in London, was alive or dead; a question which 
Mr. Whistler answered in these words : ‘ Not dead, but 
gone behind.” Is Home Rule alive or dead? has been 
an anxious query among British Liberals for some 
time past: it is answered by the managers of 
the National Liberal Iederation in Mr. Whistler’ 
own happy way. Home Rule is not dead, but gone 
behind. ‘Looms behind’ is their expression (to be 
exact), but it means the same thing, while it is calcu- 
lated to give less offence to Irish Nationalists, who must 
not be offended too much. It is also said that the 
House of Lords question looms; a word evidently not 
chosen at random. While we write, then, on this same 
I'riday evening, in a place of peace, we not only view 
with the mind’s eye a Cardiff meeting singularly 
buoyant, we not only hear with ears of unfleshly sense 
the roar of acclamation which means so little, and is 
meant to mean so much, but we are also sensible of a 
good deal of looming both on the platform and amongst 
the’ audience. It will be seen by to-morrow’s papers 
that when either the House of Lords or Home Rule is 
spoken of, a looming spirit will seem to dwell in the 
words, and to hang, as it were, like a thunder-cloud 
over the speaker and the audience alike. That is 
certainly the‘ tip conveyed in the paper of instructions 
called the annual report of the National Liberal 
I’ederation ; and since there is a great deal of ¢ffcct as 
well as vagueness in looming, its adoption may, we think, 
be entirely relied upon. 

Ooly one thing we doubt. ‘Tne report suggests that 
as the Liberal majority in the House of Commons is 
very small, and the Unionist minority very large, 
‘exceptional measures’ should be taken early in the 
session to gag that large minority out of hand. There 
should be no shilly-shallying, it should be done at once. 
We listen, and cannot make out that any considerable 
speaker at Cardiff—that Lord Rosebery for example 
is daring enough to enforce that too-Liberal suggestion. 
Possibly, however, the gentle reader of these lines may 
find it looming forth from his lordship’s speech on 
turning to Saturday's 7'imes. 


THE CRIsIs IN FRANCE 


YFPNUE resignation of the President of the French 

Republic is the most ominous thunder-clap that 
has startled the political atmosphere in France for two 
decades and more. On the morrow of the election of 
M. Casimir-Perier, the revolutionary parties declared 
that they accepted his elevation as a challenge which 
they would take up, and as a threat which they could 
afford to despise. ‘Their reading of the verdict recorded 
at Versailles was correct, and now it remains to add 
that the contempt with which they received it has been 
justified by events. With the boastful audacity 
familiar to men who have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, they announced their intention of waging 
a war to the knife with the champion whose task was 
to tread them under heel. Seven years were at his 
disposal to accomplish his mission. His enemies pre- 
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dicted that within seven months they would force him 
to retire from the contest. Sober people smiled at the 
prophecy, and twitted those who uttered it with 
impotent impudence, To the stupor of all Europe they 
have made good their word. Goliath measures his 
length on the ground, and the Davids of the Social 
Revolution are strutting round his corpse. 

M. Casimir-Perier has made a sorry, almost a shame- 
f,) end. His foes and friends are equally astounded by 
his pitiful collapse. In his message communicated to 
the two Chambers after his election, he expressly 
pledged himself to remain true to his trust, to execute 
the mandate that had been given him happen what 
might. Half a year passes, for the first time during his 
tenure of office he is called upon to show the stuff that 
isin him; all he can do is to turn tail, to desert in the 
face of the enemy. ‘The abruptness of his decision 
doubles its disastrous eff:ct. Little more than a week 
ago it was known in Paris that the President had gone out 
of his way to assure one of the most important political 
personages after himself in the country that under no 
circumstances whatever would he abandon his post. In 
consequence of this declaration, which was no secret for 
those whom it most interested, there was not a whisper 
up to the eleventh hour of the sudden and incredible 
change of front announced at midnight on ‘Tuesday. 
The news fell like a bolt from the blue causing con- 
fusion twice confounded. M. Casimir-Perier’s coup de 
t‘te--a less charitable expression should perhaps be 
used—is inexcusable. In a sense it is inexplicable. It 
is hard to believe that the man who fought like a lion 
at Bayneux, one of the fiercest conflicts in the Francc- 
German war, who won and earned the Legion of Honour 
on the field of battle, is at heart a coward. Sz:ill, the 
conclusion is inevitable that he is wanting in a certain 
sort of heroism of more sober complexion, but not less 
real, than that demanded of the soldier. He is without 
physical fear, but he is lacking in moral courage. 
A deluge of bullets he would not have minded, but 
a deluge of mud has been too great an ordeal for 
his proud, sensitive nature. ‘lhe abusive proclamation 
issued by the Socialists on I'riday last after the refusal 
of the Chamber to countenance the return of Gérault- 
Richard is said to have had a decisive influence on his 
conduct. If this is the case it can only be said that 
M. Casimir-Perier ought never to have accepted the 
mission entrusted to him by the Moderate Republicans. 
The leader of a forlorn hope who can be brought to a 
standstill by hard words can only cut a paltry figure. 
M. Thiers used to say that he was as impervious to 
insults as an umbrella to a shower of rain. Such an 
attitude is imperative for a man who with his eyes open 
accepts the post of pilot in a storm. 

But the fact is, the more one examines the ostensible 
reasons of M. Casimir-Perier’s resignation the weaker 
they appear. His friends assert that his retirement is 
due to sheer weariness, to his loathing for a thankless 
struggle--hujus rei fit aliquando nausea. his is a 
mere admission of incapacity ; it is a piteous, unworthy 
whim. Tne President's own statement is worse still. 
He points out that the Constitution he undertook 
to defend is in peril. ‘To meet the danger he quits the 
fild, Never was so lamentable a scuttle so feebly 
defended. M. Casimir-Perier is condemned out of his 
own mouth. It his version is to be taken as giving the 
entire truth, his disappearance from the scene is the 
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exit of ‘M. le Président Sauve-qui-peut. To think 
that the ‘fighting President’ of six months ago should 
have come to such a pass! But it is probable that 
neither M. Casimir-Perier nor his friends have spoken 
their minds with perfect frankness. The official denial 
notwithstanding, it is rational to trace a close connec- 
tion between the Ministerial defeat on Monday evening 
and the Presidential resignation on Tuesday night. ‘T'o 
deal first and in a word with a minor point, there are 
grounds for doubting that M. Dupuy has dealt honestly 
with his successful rival for the Presidency. The cir- 
cumstances of the Minister's fall were suspicious, his 
craftiness is admitted, and he has always been credited 
with the wish to avenge his defeat of last June. More 
serious is the fact that M. Casimir-Perier was Minister 
of the Interior in the Cabinet responsible for the con- 
ventions with the railway companies that were the 
stumbling-block over which the Government just over- 
thrown came to grief. M. Raynal, moreover, whom 
the Chamber has decided to put upon his trial for his 
share in the drafting of les conventions scélérates, is an 
intimate friend of the retiring President. We do not 
call in question the personal integrity of M. Casimir- 
Perier. Our contention is that he is panic-stricken at 
a climax which threatens to engulph the handful of 
men of his party spared by preceding scandals. 
Grourdless suspicion is sufficient to kill in France 
at present. But yesterday the Centre was at a 
loss to furnish from its ranks a President of the 
Chamber. 'lo-morrow it may hunt in vain for the 
requisite tale of Ministers. M. Casimir-Perier has 
decided that it is beyond his strength to preside over 
the destinies of a party that, deprived of its chiefs, 
has degenerated into an unmanageable, affrighted 
herd. The decision is of immense gravity, and it is 
quite impossible to commend it. Oae has a right to 
expect the courage of despair even from a weak man 
when he has accepted supreme responsibility. It is 
melancholy to think that France, whose history is so 
full of glorious names, should be the defenceless prey 
of the wretched mountebanks who are hurrying on a 
revolution of which they will not, alas! be the only 
victims. 


MR. BALFOUR AT MANCHESTER 
\ R. BALFOUR in his address to his constituents 
4. 


has been both historical and prophetic. His 
reminiscences related to the formation of the Unionist 
party, and his predictions to next session and after- 
wards. Speculations on the verdict of posterity are 
necessarily uncertain ; and some of us may differ from 
Mr. Balfour in ascribing to the future Macaulay the 
view that the introduction of the Home Rule Bill 
has formed the most important date of modern times. 
It appears tremendous no doubt, but then it is very 
near; and nether socially nor economically can its 
effects be considered comparable to those attending the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone's 
sudden conversion has profoundly influenced recent poli- 
tics, and has led to a complete transformation of Parlia- 


mentary ambitions. There were of course secessions of 


individuals to anticipate the Radical break-up. The 
Irish Land Act proved too much for the Duke of Argyll 
and Lord Lansdowne, while Majubaand Khartoum had 
not a little to do with the gradual alienation of Mr. 
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Forster and Mr. Goscheii. In fact the ‘ come-over-and- 
help-us’ speech of Lord Randolph Churchill, though 
ridiculed when it was delivered, yet gauged the situation 
with supreme common sense. 'To the bulk of Liberalism, 
however, the crisis came in 1886, and it was compressed 
within a brief six weeks. As Mr. Balfour remarks, ‘the 
ties of party policy were on that occasion drawn so 
tightly that political morality was necessarily strangled 
in the operation. None other than Mr. Gladstone 
could have exercised such dynamic pressure, and few 
instances of perverted genius are more striking than his 
refashioning of the Radical creed. Those powers of 
persuasion, upon which Mr. Forster once touched in an 
almost classical passage, were exercised with irresistible 
witchery. And the result has been the utter de- 
moralisation of his following, become destitute of 
principles and united only for destruction. 

The leader of the Opposition perceives that a task 
which was proving too heavy for Mr. Gladstone, has 
crushed his luckless successor. Disintegration cannot 
continue much longer, and Mr. Balfour anticipates a 
dissolution within a brief period. As he refrained 
from entering into competition with Zadkiel, an 
attempt to read his thoughts seems almost unfair. It 
should be remembered, however, that he never allows 
a summer to pass without making a series of 
speeches to his constituents. The intimation, there- 
fore, that his next appearance on a Manchester 
platform will be when he asks for their support 
at a General Election, seems to show that he 
puts the occurrence this side of August. But more 
significance attaches to his hint that the defeat of 
Radicalism will be followed by the advent of a Govern- 
ment composed of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. 
So at least we read his declaration that the party 
‘cemented by years of conflict, by years of prosperity, 
and by years of adversity, is going to work with even 
more complete harmony and fusion than it has done in 
the past.” Events have been tending in that direction for 
many months, more particularly since Mr. Chamberlain 
asserted that the fissure between the Unionist and 
Separatist Liberals could not be bridged over. ‘Tne Duke 
of Devonshire’s followers have, in fact, no valid reason 
for a continuance in self-denial, and their abstinence 
from office would be a loss rather than a gain. At the 
same time those airy bestowals of the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer upon Mr. Chamberlain, and the restric- 
tion of Lord Salisbury to the Foreign Office are the 
merest guesswork. ‘They may even be promulgated 
with the design of weakening the Opposition by the 
creation of unreal rivalries. 

Ministerial appointments concern only rising or risen 
statesmen, their families and the paragraph-monger. 
The talent at the call of a Unionist Premier is so con- 
siderable that though his choice may be embarrassing, 
he can hardly fail to form a strong Administration. 
We may take it that he will avoid the blunder com- 
mitted by Lord Aberdeen when, under very similar 
circumstances, he gave the Peelites an inordinate share 
in the spoils. But these are matters which affect a very 
limited circle, whereas general considerations of policy 
are important to every Unionist voter. Give-and-take 
there must be; and if Conservatism accelerates its pace, 
Liberal Unionism must also abate something of its 
legislative zeal. Otherwise Mr. Disraeli’s saying that 
England does not love coalitions will come true again. 
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Fortunately Mr. Balfour's speech of Tuesday affords g 
guarantee for the belief that the limits of cautious 
statecraft will not be exceeded. He advocates preserva- 
tion in addition to reform, and he holds that no class 
can benefit by the robbery of another. He lays down 
the sound maxim that, though Acts of Parliament cap 
help towards raising the standard of life, individual 
eflort constitutes a surer agent of prosperity. We all 
allow that the time of the next Parliament will have to 
be devoted largely to the solution of working-class 
problems. This must be recognised by the Unionist 
party not only from inclination but—though the 
fact may seem unpalatable—of necessity as well. The 
artisan and agricultural labourer have votes, and if 
their interests are neglected, the account of the Unionist 
stewardship will result in the dismissal of the stewards. 
Still, the distinction drawn by Mr. Balfour between 
social and Socialistic enactments will have to be 
observed ; and his audience did not need an inept 
or possibly an ironical—cheer to remind it that the 
boundary between experience and empiricism can be 
transgressed. ‘The National Observer has commended 
this doctrine to its readers more than once; and at a 
moment when the Opposition is naturally tempted to 
be prodigal of promises, we are greatly comforted to 
find Mr. Balfour on the side of moderation. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY 


Ll’ is possible that the announcement in ‘Tuesday's 

papers of the death of Sir John Seeley may have 
caused a momentary confusion in the minds even of 
those who had been pupils and admirers (and in this 
case the terms are synonymous) of the late Regius 
Professor of History at Cambridge. This was not 
merely because the courtly title was a new one, but 
principally because the late knight was, in many ways, 
the ideal professor of the English type. ‘Twice he 
attracted the attention of the great bulk of his fellow 
countrymen: once at the beginning, and again near 
the close of his career. The author of Hece Homo and 
The Expansion of England has achieved a permanent 
place in the literature of the time, but both books 
really lay outside the main work of his life. 
Kighteen years’ work at University College and Cam- 
bridge lay between their publication. During that 
period their author raised himself to the position of 
the most popular lecturer of his time; but neither 
that position, nor the publication of his Life of Stein, 
which he himself probably regarded as his most im- 
portant claim to fame, would have made his death a 
matter of general concern. Fortunately, a rare com- 
bination of love for learning, and a freshness of mind 
which enabled him to sympathise with the interests of 
his fellow countrymen, have served to spread his 
influence beyond a Cambridge class-room, to mark 4 
step in the religious history of the country, and to 
help to rescue one of the most important questions of 
the day from the realm of party politics. 

The subjects of religious discussion change rapidly, 
and those who come to read Ecce Homo after the 
author's death will probably be somewhat astonished at 
the contents of the work, which aroused more interest 
in that large part of the population who are concerned 
with such matters than any other book of its time. 
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The work is, in fact, neither profound nor very original. 
It makes no pretence to either quality, and if produced 
by any less ingratiating writer, might in these days be 
considered commonplace in its doctrine. Its influence, 
no doubt, depended on the author's sympathy with the 
religious difficulties which at that time beset the persons 
whom he addressed. What may be called bis secular 
oint of view with the claims of orthodoxy reserved, as 
exemplified by his treatment of the temptation in the 
wilderness, and of the meaning to be attached to the 
phrase,’ The Kingdom of God,’ was certain to prove offe n- 
dive to orthodoxy; though at the same time it left 
open a line of argument in reply which, from the author's 
noint of view at all events, fairly enabled him to pro- 
claim himself a believing Christian seventeen years later. 
The chief merits of the book consist in the clearness with 
which he dissociates what he holds to be essential in the 
teaching he discusses from what he holdsto be superfluous, 
in the vividness with which his historical sense enables 
hin to invest the facts to which he refers, and in the 
wealth of illustration from other times, which he brings 
to bear on those which he is reviewing. It has, however, 
the defects of these merits. ‘ne love of paradox gives 
the reader a sense of a Jack of seriou-ness, and ingenuity 
rather than strength is apparent, for example, in tle 
insistence on the idea of the Kingdom of Christ as an 
cnd of Carist’s teaching. ‘Though the difficulties the 
author raises to his own views are disposed of with great 
skill, it is obvious that, as is usual in such cases, more 
formidable points are left untouched. ‘The neglect of 
these difficulties probably renders the effect of the work, 
and of the Essays on Natural Reliyion which may be 
taken to be its complement, not what the author in- 
tended. But it remains as a valuable indication of the 
popular state of opinion on religious matters at a time 
when the line of attack followed by the opponents of 
the system he considered himself as defending, was not 
so fully developed as it now is ; and is itself an admir- 
able example of the grace and _ self-restraint with 
which controversial theological subjects may be treated. 

Professor Seeley’s second appearance before the 
general public as an author occurred on the publication 
of The Expansion of England, in 1883. Again, the 
freshness of his mind enabled him to perceive that the 
moment had come when the public would pay attention 
to the professor. The General Election of 1880 had 
given an altogether undue amount of credit to those 
who held that the English people had few legitimate 
interests outside Great Britain. It is easy to see now 
that their influence was not to be permanent, but it was 
nevertheless exceedingly dangerous. Professor Sceley 
was well aware how the inheritance of a nation pain- 
fully acquired during two centuries could be lost in a 
few years. His skill in marshalling a long series of 
facts to point to one end enabled him to apply his life’s 
studies to admirable ¢ffect, and to show how during a 
century the English people acting as Carlyle said ‘like 
a somnambulist wandering among the chimney pots, 
were nevertheless working out their destiny. The 
book contains showers of paradoxes, and sometimes, as 
in Evce Homo, facts are strained to make them point the 
right way. ‘he theory that Kogland never, in fact, 
conquered India is ingenious rather than instructive or 
important, and the relation of the French War of 
1803-1815 to the New World may be somewhat 
exsggerated ; but these again are the defects inherent 
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in the merits of the work. And it cannot be denied 
that those merits consist in giving popular opinion on 
the right side a rational basis, in lifting one of the most 
important questions of the day out of the turmoil of 
party warfare, and causing it to be based on consi- 
derations of the continuance of an historical policy, 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR 


Hi last mail from Antananarivo has brought us 
an important and extensive letter from a writer 
who is in the full confidence of the Government of the 
island, as well as a number of copies of the Madagascar 
News. <A spirit of great resolution characterises these 
communications. Of the allegation recently spread 
about—it is difficult to say through whose agency— 
that the Queen Ranavalona had quarrelled with her 
husband, the Premier, and was ready to make terms 
with France, there is not a trace in that letter or in the 
papers. ‘I'he journal mentioned, on the contrary, has 
the following :— 

‘The Malagasy say in effect: “ We are not afraid of 
I'rance. She does not know how strong we are in 
natural position and in the extent of our territory and 
our population. She cannot spare the large number of 
lroops and the vast outlay of money that would be 
needful for contending even on equal terms with us. 
We have neither roads through our vast forests, nor 
bridges over our crocodile-haunted rivers in general. 
And whilst the French troops are penetrating to our 
capita], or our cities, they will perish of pestilence, or 
be easily overcome by our native forces.” There is 
much ground to conclude that these anticipations may 
be realised. If only the Malagasy are resolute, they 
can interpose almost insuperable obstacles to the en- 
forcement of the French domination.’ 

It remains to be seen whether events will justify this 
patriotic hope. For our part, we mainly intend to state 
facts as we find them. ‘Thus, in an elaborate article of 
the Madagascar Nevrs, clear evidence is furnished of the 
‘baselessness in treaty-law’ of the French claim to a 
‘protectorate’ in the island. Itis brought to recollec- 
tion that M. Patrimonio, who had negotiated the 
Treaty of 1885-6, himself actually wrote, when for- 
warding the text to his Government: —‘ We have not 
insisted on the insertion of the word ‘ protectorate,” 
knowing beforehand that it would be again a cause of 
rupture. So recently as afew months ago, M. Le Myre 
de Vilers, the same agent who handed in the ultimatum 
on the present occasion, acknowledged, in an interview, 
that, ‘When Admiral Miot and M. Patrimonio nego- 
tiated the treaty of peace, the Prime Minister sent them 
back the first draft which mentioned the word “ Pre-~ 
tectorate,” asking that this word be erased, and adding 
that if it was maintained, the war would be resumed.’ 
In consequence of this, the French claim to a pro- 
tectorate was dropped. Hence the text of the treaty 
does not contain it. 

A very extraordinary bit of news which has come to 
hand is the following :—‘ Before hauling down the 
I'rench flag from the Residency at Antananarivo after 
the recent complication, M. Le Myre de Vilers had com- 
plained of the Premier of Madagascar not having kept 
his promise of receiving him on a stated day. Yet, 
that Premier declares that he had actually sent a letter 
to M. de Vilers concerning the appointment.’ The 
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question is now raised in the Madagascar News :— 
‘Who suppressed it? There is full evidence of the 
letter having reached the French Residency.” Truly— 
the Malagasy say—it looks as if there had been a set 
purpose of picking a quarrel on a false pretence. 

The full contents of the ‘ Red Book’ of Madagascar 
have also reached us. It is a strange thing that 
‘savages °—as the Hovas, who in physique and in 
mental culture are far superior to the negroid coast 
tribes of the island, are called in I'rance—should 
have attained so great a degree of civilisation as to 
publish, and in Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase ‘ potter 
over, Red Books, even as people in England do over 
Blue Books, in Germany over White Books, in I'cance 
over Yellow Books, in Italy over Green Books. Now, 
among the contents of the Malagasy Red Book there 
is a long list, handed by the Premier, Rainilaiarivony, 
to M. Le Myre de Vilers, of outrages committed by 
French soldiers and French citizens. S m2 of these 
outrages were, according to the official Malagasy 
statement, horrible tortures practised upon native 
people quite in the style of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages. We will not harrow tlie feelings of our 
readers by giving particulars. Nor will we pass any 
judgment without having seen the result of an impartial 
investigation. Yet we are bound to say that all the 
facts given by the Premier of Madagascar are perfectly 
detailed, with names, localities, dates, and so forth, and 
that no attempt at an answer seems ever to have been 
made by the French diplomatic agent. As we are not 
in Mr. Gladstone’s frame of mind, we simply mention 
these grievances of the Malagasy. 

In the same matter-of-fact way we also record that 
the letter above alluded to, coming from a gentleman 
of full responsibility, speaks in no measured terms of 
‘the arrogance with which M. Le Myre de Vilers con- 
ducted his mission, and the brutality and the overween- 
ing behaviour, generally, of the French in Madagascar.’ 
The writer says :—‘ Trance has a continuity of policy, 
perfidious and encroaching, which needs limitation by 
international intervention. It is the selfish and exclusive 
policy of France, which has caused a halt in the former 
marvellous progress of the Malagasy.. The same writer 
thinks that ‘In concluding their conventions with 
France, concerning Madagascar, it is possible that 
Great Britain and Germany may have acted under a 
misunderstanding. Even though they may have been 
aware that I’rance has no basis in treaty-law upon which 
to rest her pretensions, still it is not unlikely that they 
have been so scantily, and even wrongly, informed that 
they may have thought that France held, in fact, the 
position to which she had no right in treaty.’ All this 
shows that the sword will decide in the end, and that 
we have to look forward now to grave events. 


PREPARING FOR MARCH 


HE growing uneasiness of Londoners under the 
provocations of the Progressive majority in the 
London County Council has led to the formation of the 
London Municipal Society. The formation of the 
Society has in its turn led to the construction of a 
definite policy, on which that majority is to be fought 
next March. ‘To this of course it is necessary to add 
the preparation of adequate means, and the selection 
of proper persons, for putting the policy before the 
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electors. On the two occasions on which the Moderates 
have been called upon to vote as yet, they have suffered 
partly from not knowing clearly what they wanted, 
partly because they were not sufficiently urged to act 
by voices capable of making themselves heard. Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord Dunraven, Mr. Middleton, and 
others have undertaken to make good this latter 
deficiency. ‘The Progressive majority has done much 
to remove the former. It is a great gain for a party 
which has been somewhat in want of a policy to realise 
clearly that it wants no more of the domination of a 
certain setof persons. Now the Progressive majority 
has spared no effort to give the Moderates this will 
defined object to strive for, What they have done, 
what they have omitted to do, what they have shown 
a marked hankerirg to attempt to do in the future, 
all combine to give the London ratepaycrs a strong 
inclination to get rid of the Progressives, as the 
necessary preliminary step to whatever better work can 
be carried out later on. 

At the same time, although ‘ we want no more of you’ 
is sometimes a sufficient policy at an election, it is not 
to be depended upon wholly. The limited kind of 
politician described in a term of the constantly 
increasing and for ever varyit.g political vocabulary of 
the French, as an ‘autre-chosiste, is apt to appear 
rather scraggy to the [nglishman. He has a taste, 
and in the main it is a sound and businesslike one, for 
knowing, more or less, what the other thing may be. 
The London Municipal Society has undertaken to 
supply what he rightly asks for. It has drafted a 
policy. ‘The candidates who propose to stand at the 
coming election are already beginning to make known 
in detail, and in the way of direct addresses to their 
constituents, what the Society has framed as a general 
policy. Lord Dunraven’s letter to the electors of the 
Wandsworth Division is an example of many similar 
appeals which will soon begin to follow one 
another quickly. nis policy rightly enough 
goes far beyond a mere proposal to get rid 
of the Progressives. Very rightly, too, it does not 
call upon the voters to support everything which is 
merely the direct opposite of what the majority of the 
Council has favoured. Lord Dunraven asks his con- 
stituents to support him in carrying out the saner 
intentions of the Progressives in a sane way. It is 
possible to believe that the County Council should be 
a good employer, without taking it for granted (as the 
Progressives have been inclined to do) that it should 
wastefully make unnecessary employment. It is possible 
to detest sweating without going on to hold that the 
Council should take in hand great speculative businesses 
for the production of goods which nobody wants, to be 
manufactured at prices which the consumer will not 
pay. This would be pure waste of the ratepayers’ 
money, and the introduction into London of ‘Tammany 
in its worst form. It is one thing to say that means of 
locomotion and the supply of water, being everybody's 
business, should be under general control. It is quite 
another to act on the tacit understanding that the 
companies by which the work has hitherto been done 
are enemies to be despoiled, or that their property is to 
be acquired for ‘philanthropic’ purposes regardless of 
cost and consequences. In short the policy of the 
Moderates ought to be to put the County Council's 
work into the hands of those whose object will be fair 
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and just, and, so far as is compatible with fairness and 
humane dealing, economical administration, as opposed 
to those who have hitherto regarded it as new material 
for experiment, and a means of securing political 
supremacy. . 

There are unquestionably other subjects which the 
Moderates must not neglect. Alien immigration is one 
of them. The subject is both serious and complicated. 
We cannot profess to deal with it fully here where it is 
but one of various points to be handled. It must be 
obvious to everybody that we are not bound to submit 
to be flooded by useless paupers, or even by crowds of 
superfluous competitors in trades, because Mngland has 
in the past benefited greatly by the settlement of indus- 
trious, ingenious refugees, who brought new industries 
with them. ‘These two kinds of addition to our popu- 
lation are radically different, and as London is 
the greatest suffcrer by the bad one, London is 
cntitled to ask that our general policy towards 
the alien immigrant shall be reconsidered. On 
another and not less vital point, the Moderate Party 
must take a line of open opposition to the Progres- 
sives. It isthe aim of these persons to throw all London 
into one great municipality so-called, which would be 
too big for municipal work, and in which all the real 
local divisions of London would be swamped, and with 
them all Iccal interest. ‘The Moderates are called upon 
to oppose the formation of any such State within the 
State. London is great, but it is not as great as the 
Miupire, and it must not be so organised as to allow 
any body professing to speak for it to hold a position 
which would offer a temptation to dictate to the 
Imperial Government. Much would be risked by the 
formation of such a body, and in particular there would 
be very great danger that in the pursuit of political 
aims the overgrown municipality would neglect those 
interests of London which it was created to manage. 


THE HUNGARIAN STOP-GAP 
: situation in Hungary, which a week or so ago 


was decidedly menacing, appears to have been 
‘moothed over for the present, owing, perhaps, to the 
unexpectedly accommodating attitude of the Liberal 
party. But the gulf separating the character and 
principles of King and Parliament is notoriously too 
wide for more than temporary bridging, and the most 
sanguine advocates of compromise discern nothing more 
hopeful in the accession of the Banfl'y Cabinet than a 
few months’ or evcn a few weeks’ armistice to enable 
both sides to reconnoitre their positions and take 
measures against the inevitable resumption of hostilities, 
The only hope of a satisfactory settlement lies in the 
fusion of parties, which Francis Joseph, who is himself 
undoubtedly the best statesman in Hungary, has long 
been labouring to bring about, and which the appoint- 
ment of a stop-gap Ministry alone leaves practicable. 
But, so far as it goes, the saving of the situation is 
one for wholesale congratulation. The threatened 
deadlock has been avoided without the loss of prestige 
on any hand. ‘The Sovereign has been rid of two 
distasteful Ministers and that without wounding the 
evergreen susceptibilities of Magyar Chauvinists. ‘The 
reconstruction of the Ministry proves on examination 
not to be the mere chass¢-croisé by which it is now so 
fashionable to solve the problem of Ministerial crises 
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abroad, It is no mere Wekerle Ministry with Wekerle 
left out. The late Premier retires gracefully to a 
position combining less responsibility with greater 
freedom and an enhanced income as head of a bank, 
where he will enjoy an opportunity of putting his 
financial theories to the test upon private instead 
of public interests. Best of all, the Emperor's 
bete notre, M. Szilagyi, is bought out of public life, 
where he was the chief obstacle to a settlement, and 
now receives ample solace in his appointment as 
President of the Chamber and first commoner in 
Ilungary. ‘The survivals of the Wekerle Ministry are 
raised up from such subordinate positions, that ‘they 
are to all intents and purposes new creations, if not 
creatures of the new Premier. Neither can Baron 
Banffy be mistaken for a puppet or warming-pan of his 
predecessor. He is certainly not a man of genius, he 
makes no pretence at oratory, his advancement is pro- 
bably due as much as anything to his negative qualities, 
But they are negative qualities which are not yet toa 
man’s discredit even inan age of democracy, and which 
would in happier times have been the surest passport to 
promotion. His personal honour is unstained, and that 
is something at a period when scandals are more prolific 
than rabbits or blackberries. He is of ancient lineage, 
with ancestors who were sometime Sovereigns in Transyl- 
vania. He has already won his spurs as an administrator, 
as a zealous foe to jobbery, and as an inflexible patriot 
in the humbler sphere of Prefect of Szolnok and Bistriz- 
Naszod. It is true that in the latter capacity his 
unbending severity earned him the hostility of Rouma- 
nian and German subjects, but this, after all, is easily 
earned by Hungarian administrators and will only 
make his path the smoother with Magyar Chauvinists who 
just now are the principal foes of the household to be 
reckoned with. A contemporary has recently compared 
him to Mr. Balfour for his energy and carelessness of 
criticism in the pursuit of duty ; but to our thinking he 
recalls rather ex-Lord Hartington, for the solidity of his 
qualities and the singleness of his plodding purposes. 
He is taunted with heading—not a Ministry ‘ of all 
the talents, which of all Ministries is usually the 
most surely foredoomed to disaster—but a ‘ talentless 
Ministry, a Ministry of all the nonentities. But this, 
to our thinking, is all to his credit, and pays a well- 
earned tribute to his self-confidence, conscia recti. 

The universal consensus of opinion points to the 
belief that the Banffy Cabinet cannot last. ‘The pro- 
bable rejection by the louse of Magnates of the two 
remaining religious Bills is ¢xpected to provoke an 
insurmountable crisis. The Budget, without which the 
Ministry can neither survive nor dissolve, is a ‘lion in 
the path.’ The Kossuthists, ever irreconcileable in the 
country which doomed Kossuth—and that very properly 

_to a well-measured generation of exile, are determined 
to make the career of the new Premier short rather 
than sweet, for did he not earn his Master’s approval 
by refusing, as President of the Chamber, to allow the 
Chamber to be represented at Kossuth’s turbulent 
funeral? But we wish him well, for he has pluck and 
honesty, which are equally rare nowadays, end if, by a 
supreme freak of Chance, he should succeed in retaining 
the position he has unexpectedly secured, it may be 
the signal for a termination of unfortunate strife and 
conduce to the welfare as well of Hungary as of her 
single-minded Monarch. 
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question is now raised in the Madagascar News :— 
‘Who suppressed it? There is full evidence of the 
letter having reached the French Residency.’ Truly— 
the Malagasy say—it looks as if there had been a set 
purpose of picking a quarrel on a false pretence. 

The full contents of the ‘ Red Book’ of Madagascar 
have also reached us, It is a strange thing that 
‘savages °—as the Hovas, who in physique and in 
mental culture are far superior to the negroid coast 
tribes of the island, are called in Irance—should 
have attained so great a degree of civilisation as to 
publish, and in Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase ‘ potter 
over, Red Books, even as people in England do over 
Blue Books, in Germany over White Books, in I'rance 
over Yellow Books, in Italy over Green Books. Now, 
among the contents of the Malagasy Red Book there 
is a long list, handed by the Premier, Rainilaiarivony, 
to M. Le Myre de Vilers, of outrages committed by 
French soldiers and French citizens. Some of these 
outrages were, according to the official Malagasy 
statement, horrible tortures practised upon native 
people quite in the style of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages. We will not harrow thie feelings of our 
readers by giving particulars, Nor will we pass any 
judgment without having seen the result of an impartial 
investigation. Yet we are bound to say that all the 
facts given by the Premier of Madagascar are perfectly 
detailed, with names, localities, dates, and so forth, and 
that no attempt at an answer seems ever to have been 
made by the French diplomatic agent. As we are not 
in Mr. Gladstone’s frame of mind, we simply mention 
these grievances of the Malagasy. 

In the same matter-of-fact way we also record that 
the letter above alluded to, coming from a gentleman 
of full responsibility, speaks in no measured terms of 
‘the arrogance with which M. Le Myre de Vilers con- 
ducted his mission, and the brutality and the overween- 
ing behaviour, generally, of the French in Madagascar.” 
The writer says :—‘IT’rance has a continuity of policy, 
perfidious and encroaching, which needs limitation by 
international intervention. It is the selfish and exclusive 
policy of France, which has caused a halt in the former 
marvellous progress of the Malagasy.” The same writer 
thinks that ‘In concluding their conventions with 
France, concerning Madagascar, it is possible that 
Great Britain and Germany may have acted under a 
misunderstanding. Even though they may have been 
aware that I’rance has no basis in treaty-law upon which 
to rest her pretensions, still it is not unlikely that they 
have been so scantily, and even wrongly, informed that 
they may have thought that France held, in fact, the 
position to which she had no right in treaty.’ All this 
shows that the sword will decide in the end, and that 
we have to look forward now to grave events. 


PREPARING FOR MARCH 


HE growing uneasiness of Londoners under the 
provocations of the Progressive majority in the 
London County Council has led to the formation of the 
London Municipal Society. The formation of the 
Society has in its turn led to the construction of a 
definite policy, on which that majority is to be fought 
next March. ‘To this of course it is necessary to add 
the preparation of adequate means, and the selection 
of proper persons, for putting the policy before the 
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electors. On the two occasions on which the Moderates 
have been called upon to vote as yet, they have suffered 
partly from not knowing clearly what they wanted, 
partly because they were not sufficiently urged to act 
by voices capable of making themselves heard. Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord Dunraven, Mr. Middleton, and 
others have undertaken to make good this latte; 
deficiency. The Progressive majority has done much 
to remove the former. It is a great gain for a party 
which has been somewhat in want of a policy to realise 
clearly that it wants no more of the domination of a 
certain set of persons. 
has spared no effort to give the Moderates this well 
defined object to strive for. What they have done, 
what they have omitted to do, what they have shown 
a marked hankerirg to attempt to do in the future, 
all combine to give the London ratepayers a strong 
inclination to get rid of the Progressives, as the 
necessary preliminary step to whatever better work can 
be carried out later on. 

At the same time, although ‘ we want no more of you’ 
is sometimes a sufficient policy at an election, it is not 
to be depended upon wholly. The limited kind of 
politician described in a term of the constantly 
increasing and for ever varyit.g political vocabulary of 


Now the Progressive majority 


the French, as an ‘autre-chosiste, is apt to appear 
rather scraggy to the Inglishman. He has a taste, 
and in the main it is a sound and businesslike one, for 
knowing, more or less, what the other thing may be. 
The London Municipal Society has undertaken to 
supply what he rightly asks for. It has drafted a 
policy. ‘The candidates who propose to stand at the 
coming election are already beginning to make known 
in detail, and in the way of direct addresses to their 
constituents, what the Society has framed as a general 
policy. Lord Danraven’s letter to the electors of the 
Wandsworth Division is an example of many similar 


appeals which will soon begin to follow one 
another quickly. nis policy rightly enough 
goes far beyond a mere proposal to get rid 


of the Progressives. Very rightly, too, it does not 
call upon the voters to support everything which is 
merely the direct opposite of what the majority of the 
Council has favoured. Lord Dunraven asks his con- 
stituents to support him in carrying out the saner 
intentions of the Progressives in a sane way. It is 
possible to believe that the County Council should be 
a good employer, without taking it for granted (as the 
Progressives have been inclined to do) that it should 
wastefully make unnecessary employment. It is possible 
to detest sweating without going on to hold that the 
Council should take in hand great speculative businesses 
for the production of goods which nobody wants, to be 
manufactured at prices which the consumer will not 
pay. This would be pure waste of the ratepayers 
money, and the introduction into London of ‘Tammany 
in its worst form. It is one thing to say that means of 
locomotion and the supply of water, being everybody's 
business, should be under general control. It is quite 
another to act on the tacit understanding that the 
companies by which the work has hitherto been done 
are enemies to be despoiled, or that their property is to 
be acquired for ‘philanthropic’ purposes regardless of 
cost and consequences, In short the policy of the 
Moderates ought to be to put the County Council's 
work into the hands of those whose object will be fair 
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and just, and, so far as is compatible with fairness and 
humane dealing, economical administration, as opposed 
to those who have hitherto regarded it as new material 
for experiment, and a means of securing political 
supremacy. | : 

There are unquestionably other subjects which the 
Moderates must not neglect. Alien immigration is one 
of them. The subject is both serious and complicated. 
We cannot profess to deal with it fully here where it is 
but one of various points to be handled. It must be 
obvious to everybody that we are not bound to submit 
to be flooded by useless paupers, or even by crowds of 
superfluous competitors in trades, because Mngland has 
in the past benefited greatly by the settlement of indus- 
trious, ingenious refugees, who brought new industries 
with them. ‘These two kinds of addition to our popu- 
lation are radically different, and as London is 
the greatest suffcrer by the bad one, London is 
entitled to ask that our general policy towards 
the alien immigrant shall be reconsidered. On 
another and not less vital point, the Moderate Party 
must take a line of open opposition to the Progres- 
sives. It isthe aim of these persons to throw all London 
into one great municipality so-called, which would be 
too big for municipal work, and in which all the real 
local divisions of London would be swamped, and with 
them all Iccal interest. ‘The Moderates are called upon 
to oppose the formation of any such State within the 
State. London is great, but it is not as great as the 
Mipire, and it must not be so organised as to allow 
any body professing to speak for it to hold a position 
which would offer a temptation to dictate to the 
Imperial Government. Much would be risked by the 
formation of such a body, and in particular there would 
be very great danger that in the pursuit of political 
aims the overgrown municipality would neglect those 
interests of London which it was created to manage. 


THE HUNGARIAN STOP-GAP 


7 situation in Hungary, which a week or so ago 
was decidedly menacing, appears to have been 
‘moothed over for the present, owing, perhaps, to the 
unexpectedly accommodating attitude of the Liberal 
party. But the gulf separating the character and 
principles of King and Parliament is notoriously too 
wide for more than temporary bridging, and the most 
sanguine advocates of compromise discern nothing more 
hopeful in the accession of the Banfl'y Cabinet than a 
few months’ or even a few weeks’ armistice to enable 
both sides to reconnoitre their positions and take 
measures against the inevitable resumption of hostilities. 
The only hope of a satisfactory settlement lies in the 
fusion of parties, which Francis Joseph, who is himself 
undoubtedly the best statesman in Hungary, has long 
been labouring to bring about, and which the appoint- 
ment of a stop-gap Ministry alone leaves practicable. 
But, so far as it goes, the saving of the situation is 
one for wholesale congratulation, The threatened 
deadlock has been avoided without the loss of prestige 
on any hand. ‘The Sovereign has been rid of two 
distasteful Ministers and that without wounding the 
evergreen susceptibilities of Magyar Chauvinists. ‘The 
reconstruction of the Ministry proves on examination 
not to be the mere chassé-croisé by which it is now so 
fashionable to solve the problem of Ministerial crises 
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abroad, It is no mere Wekerle Ministry with Wekerle 
left out. The late Premier retires gracefully to a 
position combining less responsibility with greater 
freedom and an enhanced income as head of a bank, 
where he will enjoy an opportunity of putting his 
financial theories to the test upon private instead 
of public interests. dest of all, the Emperor's 
bite noire, M. Szilagyi, is bought out of public life, 
where he was the chief obstacle to a settlement, and 
now receives ample solace in his appointment as 
President of the Chamber and first commoner in 
Hungary. ‘The survivals of the Wekerle Ministry are 
raised up from such subordinate positions, that ‘they 
are to all intents and purposes new creations, if not 
creatures of the new Premier. Neither can Baron 
Banffy be mistaken for a puppet or warming-pan of his 
predecessor. He is certainly not a man of genius, he 
makes no pretence at oratory, his advancement is pro- 
bably due as much as anything to his negative qualities, 
But they are negative qualities which are not yet to a 
man’s discredit even inan age of democracy, and which 
would in happier times have been the surest passport to 
promotion. His personal honour is unstained, and that 
is something at a period when scandals are more prolific 
than rabbits or blackberries. He is of ancient lineage, 
with ancestors who were sometime Sovereigns in Transyl- 
vania. He has already won his spurs as an administrator, 
as a zealous foe to jobbery, and as an inflexible patriot 
in the humbler sphere of Prefect of Szolnok and Bistriz- 
Naszod. It is true that in the latter capacity his 
unbending severity earned him the hostility of Rouma- 
nian and German subjects, but this, after all, is easily 
earned by Hungarian administrators and will only 
make his path the smoother with Magyar Chauvinists who 
just now are the principal foes of the household to be 
reckoned with. A contemporary has recently compared 
him to Mr. Balfour for his energy and carelessness of 
criticism in the pursuit of duty ; but to our thinking he 
recalls rather ex-Lord Hartington, for the solidity of his 
qualities and the singleness of his plodding purposes. 
He is taunted with heading—not a Ministry ‘ of all 
the talents, which of all Ministries is usually the 
most surely foredoomed to disaster—but a ‘ talentless 
Ministry, a Ministry of all the nonentities. But this, 
to our thinking, is all to his credit, and pays a well- 
earned tribute to his self-confidence, conscia recti. 

The universal consensus of opinion points to the 
belief that the Banffy Cabinet cannot last. The pro- 
bable rejection by the Ilouse of Magnates of the two 
remaining religious Bills is cxpected to provoke an 
insurmountable crisis. The Budget, without which the 
Ministry can neither survive nor dissolve, is a ‘lion in 
the path.” The Kossuthists, ever irreconcileable in the 
‘ountry which doomed Kossuth—and that very properly 

+o a well-measured generation of exile, are determined 
to make the career of the new Premier short rather 
than sweet, for did he not earn his Master's approval] 
by refusing, as President of the Chamber, to allow the 
Chamber to be represented at Kossuth’s turbulent 
funeral? But we wish him well, for he has pluck and 
honesty, which are equally rare nowadays, end if, by a 
supreme freak of Chance, he should succeed in retaining 
the position he has unexpectedly secured, it may be 
the signal for a termination of unfortunate strife and 
conduce to the welfare as well of Hungary as of her 
single-minded Monarch, 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 


COMPANY which can conduct a successful South 
African campaign at a cost of £113,488 and without 
the loss of a single reputation would seem to be capable 
of anything. A perusal of the British South Africa Com- 
pany’s report, taken in conjunction with Mr. Rhodes’s 
speech to the shareholders, confirms the impression that 
there is little limit to the potentialities of this remarkable 
enterprise. The territory controlled by the Company 
extends over an area as Jarge as France, but the adminis- 
tration of it, pure and simple, cost only £53,478 in the 
year ending with March last, though a contribution of 
£20,560 had to be made to the administrative expenditure 
of the British Central African protectorate, which the 
Company only took over from the Government 
in November last. Apart from administrative charges 
£12,288 was spent on public works, rations, transport and 
so forth, bringing the total outlay in Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland to £65,766. In the period covered by the 
report the latter region alone was productive of revenue, 
and as during half the year the attractions of the campaign 
against Lobengula drained it of white settlers, even 
Mashonaland did not bring forth in great abundance. 
Still it yielded £44,489 in revenue, which left a deficit of 
only £21,277, against £50,944 in the preceding year. 
There are many other expenditures which must ultimately 
be provided for from revenue—head office charges, interest 
and such like; but the first point is to secure that the 
country now popularly known as Rhodesia shall become 
self-supporting. In the year reported on it made an 
appreciable advance towards that stage, and now the 
directors give good reasons, and better figures, for believing 
that before many months the revenue of the company will 
balance at least its local expenditure. 

The rapidity with which British South Africa has come 
under the beneficent influence of the telegraph is remark- 
able, and this Company has already done much to realise 
Mr. Rhodes’s great scheme of an inland wire from Cape 
‘Town to Cairo. It cannot be hoped that all sections of 
the line will be so remunerative as that which links Bulu- 
wayo and Salisbury with the more civilised south, for these 
wires brought in £2755 in six months to September last. 
The postal revenue of the Company does not go ahead so 
fast, for when the prospector and the promoter spread 
themselves over the land they adopt the most rapid means 
of communication. The progress of railways into the heart 
of Africa is slower, but it is sure. The Bechuanaland line 
connecting with Cape Town is still 400 miles short of 
Buluwayo, and a gap of 200 miles separates Salisbury from 
the terminus of the Beira Railway. But the latter is 
now completed beyond the region scourged by the 
tse-tse fly which is fatal to transport animals at certain 
seasons, and so Mashonaland now secures regular, if slow 
and expensive, communication with the coast. Until the 
railways pierce further the development of industry on a 
commercial scale must be gradual. 

After all it is on gold that the immediate future of 
the Chartered Company’s territory depends. So far only 
a fraction of the surface of Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land has been scratched, and of that only a minute 
portion relatively has been seriously prospected. Much 
of it, however, has been scratched to some purpose by the 
primeval inhabitants, whom miners in every land ¢all the 
‘old men.’ Mr. J. H. Hammond, the brilliant Californian, 
who is the leading mineralogical authority in South 
Africa, thinks the ancients must have extracted millions 
of pounds’ worth of gold from their shallow workings. Of 
1890 miles of quartz reefs pegged out by the modern 
prospector 580 miles cover ancient workings. If these 
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were abandoned because the gold gave out it would be , 
bad augury for the miners of to-day. But Mr. Hammond 
points out that the reefs are ‘true fissure veins,’ which 
always derive their value from the frequent shoots of ric} 
ore which lead off them. A vein of this character may 
‘pinch out’ almost to nothingness, and when appliance, 
are primitive the miner leaves it and tries elsewhere. Expo. 
rience shows that such lodes are always worth following for 
a recurrence of good shoots, and from his experience Mr. 
Hammond thinks mining in Mashonaland, Matabeleland, 
and Manicaland will pay—if investors are discriminating 
and company promoters and directors perspicuous, § i 
of the properties now being systematically developed 
show good results. As native labour is plentiful and 
cheap and water abundant, the conditions for success*y| 
mining are all present; but machinery is costly to 
convey: hence only the best properties can be worked 
commercially for a long time. That gold exists in 
payable quantities in many places is beyond a doubt, 
and as the British South Africa Company gets half the 
profits from all mines in its territory, it possesses a fine 
potential asset underground, Objection is frequently 
taken to the large proportion of the return from the 
gold industry exacted by the lessor company, but in 
practice this should serve asa protection to investors, 
For with so large an interest reserved, promoters must 
be careful not to overdo the dead capitalisation of 
mining companies, and must moderate their ideas of 
the relation between their plunder and the real working 
capital. 


ROYAL ACADEMY — II 


fFXHERE have often been more remarkable picturcs in 

the fourth room than those we see this year. We 
cannot but recall the year the Dudley collection was ex- 
hibited here prior to its dispersal at Christie’s. But we 
have no reason to grumble. The pictures are all of early 
schools and they are marked by an equality of excellence 
very rare. We first notice a [Hunting Scene, supposed to 
illustrate a passage in the nei, and inscribed ‘ R. S. V , 
1495.’ It is eminently decorative—in this respect putting 
to shame too many modern pictures. Near it is a Cru.- 
fixion, which is chiefly worth looking at, because it is 
‘ascribed to Michael Angelo. The number of his easel 
pictures is so small that we cannot afford to neglect evena 
possibility. Next we arrive at one of the gems of the 
gallery. It is a little portrait of a man who holds a book 
and is describe] in the catalogue as representing Alberto 
Pio di Carpi, painted by Baldassare Peruzzi. Peruzzi be- 
longed to the Siennese schoo! and was so much esteemed 
that on his death in Rome, in 1556, he was buried beside 
Raphael in the Pantheon. He is not well represented in 
the National Gallery and this beautiful portrait comes upon 
us as the greater surprise. Very few of his pictures are 
known, as latterly he practised architecture exclusively, 
Lucretia, by Morando, is a good but disagreeable work, in 
spite of the jasmine blossoms of the background, Passing 
a Holy Family by Botticelli, and a fine portrait by Lorenzo 
di Credi, we come to a very interesting little Solario. It 
is a repetition, with a different background, of the well. 
known Jierge au coussin vert of the Louvre. Its harmony 
of colour shows Solario to have learned something of the 
Van Eyck and the Cologne school. The picture is further- 
more worth notice because in the National Gallery there 
are two works assigned to Solario, both portraits, but so 
unlike each other that we have a difficulty in believing 
they are by the same hand. This Madonna seems to 
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reconcile them and bring them together. It forms a veri- 
table missing link. The pure harmony is worked out by 
the distant figure of St. Joseph, in scarlet, at his bench. 
Solario was so much influenced by the Flemish school, 
that Morelli and others have supposed that he visited 
Flanders. There is a good but small view of Venwe by 
Guardi, ascribed in the catalogue to Canaletto, whose work 
it does not even distantly resemble. A much more likely 
Canaletto is Zhe Capitol at Rome, a view looking up the steps, 
set of by a sumptuous coach and numerous figures. A 
large Resurrection looks like the work of Mantegna, but is 
labelled Montagna. The most interesting picture in the 
room comes next and is assigned tothe German School. It 
is not nearly so German or Fiemish as the Solario, and 
the story it illustrates, as well as the singular beauty of 
the principal figure, prove incontestably its Italian origin. 
Ginevra degli Almieri was in love with Rondinelli, a 
neighbour of her husband. She fell sick and apparently 
died. After she had been buried she recovered and 
escaped from the tomb. Her husband twice absolutely 
refused to receive her, and she went eventually to her 
lover. Even among the Gainsboroughs and Reynoldses of 
the great room there is not so lovely a face as that of 
Ginevra, with her shroud and her more than scanty 
costume. 

We may indicate briefly those objects of the goldsmith’s 
and jeweller’s art which should be looked at in the water- 
colour room, First of all, immediately opposite to the 
entrance, in a case labelled ‘G,’ is a jewel of the Garter, 
a ‘George, lent by the Queen, and well werthy of careful 
examination, The centre represents St. George and the 
Dragon, most minutely modelled and enamelled. It has 
long been ascribed to Holbein, and is said to have been 
made for Henry VIII. It is easy to see by the lettering 
of the blue garter which surrounds the George that only 
the middle part is ancient. The ‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense’ is of the time of King George IV., and so is pro- 
bably the gold loop at the top. Another George is in 
cae A, and is said to have been worn by Thomas Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford, beheaded in 1041, just seven 
months after he had been made a K.G. There are several 
other jewels of orders of knighthood, and the visitor is 
strongly advised to bring a good reading-glass or something 
of the kind, as looking long at these small objects and 
others like them is exceedingly fatiguing. A reliquary 
cross, with the arms of Anjou several times repeated in 
enamel, should be carefully examined. It is reputed to 
coatain a portion of the true cross, and was probably made 
in France for Robert of Anjou, King of Hungary, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It is in Case A, 
The pomaunders or scent-boxes, the chalices, the pendants , 
the cameos, set and unset, the plaques, medals and intag- 
lios seem innumerable, most of them belonging to a single 
collection, There are a good many carvings in ivory of 
various ages, bat the most beautiful things of the kind are 
book-bindings. One of these is the gold enamelled cover 
ofa book of prayers, reputed to have belonged to Charles V. 
A manuscript in Spanish, in Case B, is bound in crimson 
velvet, with mountings of silver gilt. It is dated 150. 
The best of the cups and salvers are in a case marked F, 
So much work is attributed to Cellini, and so little of it 
can really be his, that we look with the more interest at 
two indubitable examples. The ewer is of silver, heavily 
gilt, cast and chased with a beautiful pattern by hand. It 
is curious to remark that the work of chasing had never 
been completed. The salver similarly looks lke gold, and 
is entirely repoussé, or moulded with a hammer. Very fine 
German work of the same kind is in this case. The Royal 
Academy is much to be congratulated on this exhibition, 
though every one asks why this should be the first time. 
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ALIEN IMMIGRATION—I 


R. GEOFFREY DRAGE recently told a meeting 
of the Royal Statistical Society that the immigra- 
tion of aliens into the United Kingdom is ‘ both relatively 
and absolutely insignificant,’ and that there is at present 
no body of evidence sufficient to warrant a measure 
restricting such immigration. This statement he has 
elaborated in an article in the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review, in which he scouts as a rhetorical flight 
Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that ‘tens of thousands of 
foreigners come to our shores every year, who are desti- 
tute of all apparent means of subsistence, and who are 
accustomed to so low a standard of living that they can 
very easily undersell the British workman.’ 

And yet, Mr. Drage notwithstanding, Mr. Chamberlaia’s 
words were no rhetorical flight, but a sober state- 
ment of fact, and the evil to which he has testified is 
a great and a growing one. I have arrived at this 
conclusion, not perhaps by the methods which com- 
mend themselves to dry-as-dust statisticians and _ political 
do-trinaires, but after nearly ten years’ study of this difficult 
problem from all points of view, by personal observation 
and examination in the trades and districts affected, and 
at the ports of arrival, and by inquiries conducted not only 
among the aliens themselves, but also among the native 
working classes who are sufferers from unrestricted 
immigration, and who know by bitter experience where 
the shoe pinches. 

Mr. Drage’s article may be divided roughly into three 
parts : that which is irrelevant to the point at issue; that 
which is merely the opinion of Mr. Geoffrey Drage; and 
that which is ‘improved’ (to use an Americanism) out of 
the Reports of Mr. Willis and Mr. Llewellyn Smith to the 
Board of Trade last May. The first two may be dismissed 
without comment; the last part calls for some criticism, 
Statistics, we all know, can be made to prove anything: 
and Mr. Drage furbishes up an imposing array, and pieces 
them together with no little ingenuity. After sundry 
abstruse calculations, he triumphantly confronts Mr. 
Chamberlain with the following quotation from Mr. 
Willis’s Report: ‘We may conclude with approximate 
accuracy that the whole foreign movement into the 
United Kingdom resulted in an addition to the alien 
population resident in this country of about 12,000 per 
sons in 1891, of rather less than 11,500 in 1892, and of 
something under 6000 in 1893,’ 

As this practically puts the statistical argument into a 
nutshell, and as it is in these figures that Mr. Drage and 
other defenders of the policy of /aissez faire chiefly put 
their trust—for they have echoed them up and down the 
country for the last eight months—it will be best to 
concentrate attention upon them. 

Mr. Drage quotes these figures as reverently as 
though they were the utterance of an inspired apostle, 
and dogmatises on them after the manner of an econo nic 
St. Athanasius. But he forgets that even official statis- 
ticians may sometimes err, and in this case, inasmuch as 
an elaborate structure has been raised upon an incom- 
plete and untrustworthy foundation, they have erred 
greatly. Mr. Willis bases his computation on the Board 
of Trade returns, and more especially on the Alien Lists. 
But the Alien Lists as at present prepared do not show 
the true volume of immigration, We have been 
clamouring for trustworthy statistics for years and 
we have not got them yet. The few we have got have 
been wrung inch by inch from an unwilling Department 
We have demanded that the provisions of the Alien Act 
of William IV. for the registration of aliens shall be 
enforced, that the Alien Lists shall be rendered in full 
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from all the ports, and régularly and systematically 
checked, and that the recommendations of the Immigra- 
tion Committee of 1888 shall be carried out to the letter. 
These reasonable demands have not been complied with. 
Until they are complied with we refuse to accept the 
accuracy of the statistics upon which Mr. Drage and those 
who think with him build their arguments, 

Let me clearly explain wherein the objection to these 
figures lies. They are based upon the Alien Lists. The 
Alien Lists are compiled under the Act of William IV. 
which provides inicr alia that the masters of all ships 
from ‘foreign parts’ shall, under a penalty for non- 
compliance or falsity of declaration, hand in to the Customs 
authorities a written statement of the number of aliens 
(if any) on board, specifying their names, work, occupations, 
and description. Up to 1889, when the Immigration 
Committee issued its Report, this Act had practically 
fallen into desuetude. In consequence of the recommenda- 
tion of that Committee (infer alia ‘that measures should 
be adopted to secure a complete annual record of the 
number of alien steerage and deck passengers arriving and 
departing at the ports of the United Kingdom from and to 
ports in Europe’) tardy steps were taken by the Board of 
Trade to obtain certain meagre statistics. But it was not 
until May 1890, that Alien Lists were taken at ports other 
than London and Hall, Little by little, in response to 
much pressure, other ports have been added, yet on the 
face of them, even now, the Alien Lists are admittedly 
imperfect. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, 
Harwich, Newhaven, and Southampton are only partial, 
and there is no separate record of the ‘immigrant 
emigration’ to the ports of Europe. More than that, the 
jists are not properly or systematically checked. This 
point is most important in estimating the accuracy of the 
official returns. The Secretary of the Customs in a letter 
which he wrote to me on the 25rd April, 1801 (it is as 
well to be specific in these matters) admitted that ‘the 
Department does not undertake in any way to check the 
returns of aliens made by the captains of the vessels.’ It 
is on that admission that I mainly base my case. 

In consequence of agitation of this subject Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach (then President of the Board of 
Trade) said in the summer of 1891 that the aliens on 
board of incoming vessels should henceforth be ‘every 
now and then’ counted and a comparison made with the 
Masters’ returns. ‘Every now and then’ is very vague, 
and equally vague are Mr, Willis’s ‘irregular intervals’ at 
which he says (in his Report of last May) these so-called 
checks have taken place. It would be interesting to 
know when, and at what places, checks were imposed. 
Since Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s promise was made we 
are certain of two things. ‘Ihe Customs authorities have 
neither the money nor the men to carry out a systematic 
check : this was admitted in the letter of the Secretary of 
the Customs above referred to; and no penalties 
have been imposed upon masters of vessels for 
neglect or falsity of declaration as provided by the Act of 
William IV. 

The case stands thus. Except for this hypothetical 
check at irregular intervals the Alien Lists are unchecked 
and therefore unsatisfactory. The masters of the vessels 
are quite able to shirk their duties if so inclined, 
Cases have been known in which the masters have 
neglected to render any returns at all, others in which 
the duty has been delegated to some inferior ship's 
officer—the cabin-boy for instance—with the result that 
the figures have been compiled carelessly. The accommo- 
dation on board some of the immigrant ships is miserably 

insufficient, it is more suited for cattle than for human 
beings. ‘The vessels are often overcrowded, and as they 
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are under a foreign flag they do not come under our 
Board of Trade regulations. It is to the interest of the 
Steamship companies to crowd as many passengers ag 
possible on board ; it is to the interests of the captains of 
the vessels to minimise the number of their passengers, 
Yet save for the ‘every now and then’ check, the 
captains render whatever returns they please, and the 
Customs authorities take them just as they are handed 
in, because they have no provision for checking them 
neither men nor money for the purpose. It is obvious 
that statistics prepared in this way are of no great value, 
Yet it is upon this basis that Mr. Willis has built up his 
figures, and Mr. Drage his arguments. Are we unreason- 
able if we reject them ? 

So much for Mr, Willis’s figures, now let us turn to Mr, 
Chamberlain's statement to the effect that tens of thousands 
of foreigners come to our shores every year. Of course 
in the absence of trustworthy statistics there must be a 
good deal of guesswork on the one side and on the other. 
The Alien Lists are incomplete, unchecked, and unsatis- 
factory, yet on their showing we find that during the 
period covered by Mr, Willis the number of aliens who 
arrived here ‘ not stated to be en rowte to America’ in 1891 
was 38,067 ; in 1892, 32,480; in 1893, 33,458; in 1804 
(the eleven months ending Nov. 30), 36,483. These are 
the figures which Mr. Chamberlain probably had in his 
mind. I have beentaken to task because I have stated 
that as things are, the number of aliens who, on the show. 
ing of the Alien Lists, arrive here ‘not stated to be en route 
to America ’ probably represents approximately and subject 
to certain deductions those who come here for settlement. 
If we analyse these figures we shall find that there js 
something to be added to them, and something to be 
taken away. 

We must add to the facts already stated that the 
practice often has been followed by the captains of 
counting two children as one adult. And since many 
of the immigrants complained of come here with large 
We must take 
away the foreign seamen, who are included in these 
returns, and also those foreigners who return again 


families this is a point to be noted. 


to the Continent or emigrate elsewhere. Since I had a 
correspondence on the subject in 181 these latter points 
are explained in italics in the monthly Alien Lists: in 
fact the Alien Lists have now become so annotated that 
they read almost like a brief against the p icy of restric- 
tion, 2 somewhat unusual feature in an official return. 
The announcement in them that there is ‘large emigra- 
tion of foreigners from this country’ is quite gratuitous, 
since it is recorded that last year alone up to the 30th 
of November 35,823 aliens arrived in this country, 
‘stated to be en rowle to America’ One may be allowed 
to doubt whether they all go there. But the statement 
that ‘many of the aliens arriving from Continental ports 
return again to the Continent’ cannot pass without 
criticism. It is a random assertion and one calculated to 
mislead. On what is it founded? No separate record of 
aliens leaving England for European ports is taken. Of 
course many return, but who are they? Chiefly tourists, 
merchants, business men, and the better class of aliens 
generally, But the vast majority of these are not included 
in the Alien Lists at all, for the lists received from Dover, 
Folkestone, Harwich, Newhaven and Southampton (the 
ports to which the better class of aliens generally come), 
‘show only deck passengers and persons who after landing 
proceed by train as third-class passengers.’ This deduc- 
tion reduces the number of aliens ‘who return again to the 
Continent’ to a minimum so far as the official returns are 
concerned. ‘Those aliens to whose presence we object— 
the destitute or semi-destitute—remain with us. They 
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could not return again to the Continent even if they 
ished, for the reason that they would not be re- 
admitted. The law, for instance, at Hamburg is to the 
effect that no person without means shall be allowed to 
jand at that port. Hamburg is the great port from which 
the destitute aliens take ship for England. Yet though 
the immigrant boats may Jand upon our shores any 
number of pauper passengers they please they dare not 
take back these same passengers in the same condition to 
Hamburg even if they should wish to return, because 
they would be refused admission, Could the irony of the 
situation go further than this ? 

To sum up, then, Mr. Chamberlain was speaking within 
the mark when he spoke fof ‘tens of thousands’ of 
aliens arriving here yearly; and Mr. Willis and Mr 
Drage are wrong when they endeavour to water down 
the numbers of aliens who come for settlement to 
some ten thousand or less annually. They are wrong 
because they ignore all those points which tell against the 
accuracy and the completeness of the official returns. It 
is impossible to accept these returns as truly representing 
the volume of alien immigration until the lists compiled 
by the captains of the vessels are thoroughly and syste- 
matically checked ; until the recommendations of the 
Immigration Committee are carried out, and the provisions 
and penalties of the Act of William IV. are entorced. 
Then, and not until then, shall we be in possession of 
statistics which will enable us to gauge with accuracy the 
volume of alien immigration. But the question is not one 
cf numbers merely. We must also take into account the 
nature of the distribution of these aliens in particular 
localities and particular trades if we would form a fair idea 
ofthe injury which the continuous influx of the destitute 
and unfit of other lands works upon our people. This point 
| hope to emphasise in my next paper, and at the same 
time to answer some of the arguments which have been 
advanced against the policy of restriction, 

W. H. Witkins. 


LAUD AND THE CHURCH 


MOHE enthusiasm with which a large section of the 
Church of England—and that the most learned and 
progressive—has commemorated the two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of the murder of Archbishop Laud, 
sounds a long-delayed triumph of truth‘ over prejudice, 
ignorance and hypocrisy. Aad the demonstration was none 
the less successfal that the memory of the great Church. 
man was separated by the speakers from the statecraft of 
‘Thorovgh.’ ‘The Laudian party still suffers in reputation 
from the misgovernment of Charles L., and asa Minister 
of that unhappy reign [Laud’s memory is not free from 
reproach. But as the stern difficulties of modern times 
are shattering to pieces the economics and politics of 
Whiggery, as latter-day religion in all its phases, aye, even 
inthe organs and pseudo Gothie architecture of nineteenth- 
century Bethels, and in the inane theology of Grindelwald 
conferences, makes its protest against the narrowness and 
hypocrisy of an exploded Puritanism, the unfortunate 
Minister is forgotten in the great Archbishop, who marked 
out the path by which the Church of England has escaped 
both the tyranny of Geneva, and the superstitions of Ultra- 
montane Rome, who sympathised with the poor against 
the strong, when all power was with the rent-rolls and 
the money-bags, and who sought to introduce into the 
gtim Puritanical chaos of the seventeenth century, some- 
thing of the grace, the beauty, and the charity, that 
marked the life of our island in days when she was ‘ merrie 
England,’ 
Oace more as in the seventeenth century the Church of 


England is called upon to vindicate herself both against 
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Roman pretensions and a Nonconformist conscience. And 
both as to her spiritual and temporal claims she can make 
no nobler reply than that which Laud gave, a reply which 
anticipates alike the theology of Pusey and Stanley. 
‘The Catholic Church of Christ,’ said the Archbishop to 
the Jesuit controversialist, when the spiritual position of 
the Church of England was assailed, ‘is neither Rome nor 
a conventicle; out of that (the Catholic Church) there 
is no salvation, [ easily confess; but out of Rome there is, 
and out of a conventicle too, Salvation is not shut up 
into such a narrow conclave. In this discourse I have 
therefore endeavoured to lay open thcse wider gates of 
the Catholic Church confined to no age, time, or place, 
not knowing any bounds; but that faith which was once 
and but once for all delivered to the saints.’ In the eyes 
of her faithful children the appeal of the Anglican Church 
to history constitutes alike her glory and her strength, 
and it is to Laud that she owes the boldest vindication of 
this historic claim. Whatever may be the future of this 
Church, the present age justifies the wisdom that on the 
authority of the ancient Fathers refused jto allow the 
Catholicism of the Church of England to be strangled by 
Calvinistic formularies. At the present moment it is only 
necessary to visit Calvinistic countries—or if time be too 
short to read a few Nonconformist sermons—to satisfy 
oneself that Calvinism as a creed is extinct. The indi- 
vidualistic religion of Geneva which started with the 
negation of ceremonies has ended in the negation 
of a theism which it had made _ incomprehensible. 
From that religion or negation of a religion that holds 





sway in Germany and France alike England has been 
saved by Laud, 

But as a practical reformer, no less than as a liberal 
theologian, the Archbishop stands far above the narrow 
and sanctimonious Puritans of the Commonwealth. At the 
present moment the chief defence put forward for Mr, 
Asquith’s measure of sacrilege is summed up in the past 
abuses of the Church of Wales No one who has studied 
Laud’s diocesan charges when he was Bishop of St. David's, 
or his archiepiscopal letters, is ignorant that no object was 
dearer to his heart than the reform of the Welsh branch 
of the Church. Wales was anti-Puritan, and the utter 
indifference of Puritans to practical Church administration, 
joined to the fierce craving of Puritanical squires for the 
pilfering of Church lands, made Protestantism (as understood 
of the Long Parliament) an unmixed curse in a country 
that was still Catholic at heart. Laud’s work of reforma- 
tion in Wales, which would have made the Methodist 
‘revival’ needless, was, unhappily, stopped by the political 
triumph of the saints, who left to that country a lasting 
legacy of evil in that ‘Act of Evangelisation,’ carried out 
by plundering brigands, which threw back Welsh education 
and progress for two centuries and almost abolished 
Christianity from the land. Wales affords the best, but 
not the only, illustration of I.aud’s honest effort to grapple 
with abuses. In other parts of the country, by rich as 
well as poor, his strong hand was equally felt; and, 
if we may not in all things approve his methods, 
well would it have been for’ the Church if his 
episcopal successors had always dealt out similar mea- 
sure to surpliced depravity or sloth. 

Sut it is not only by the enforcement ofa strict discipline 
onits officers that a Church can escape the dangers of a 
connection with an aristocratic State. It must recol- 
lect the claims of the weak, the poor, and the needy, 
whom the modern Liberationist coal lord, like his ancestor 
the puritanical squire, would rob of his religion because he 
is too poor to pay for it. The poor, whose innocent sports 
he sought to preserve against Puritan pharisaism, whose 
religion he sought to brighten, whose oppressors he 
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punished, Laud loved. In that diary known to the world 
only through the garblings and distortions of Prynne and 


Macaulay, the following passage is a bright illustration of 


an apostolic charity, uninfluenced by political necessity : 
‘ The way to do the town of Reading good for their poor, 
which may be compassed by God’s blessing upon me, 
though my wealth be small. And I hope God will bless 
me in it, because it was his own motion in me. For this 
way never came into my thoughts till I had much beaten 
them about it, till this night, as I was at my prayers. 
Amen, Lord.’ 

When the Puritan Parliament dragged the aged 
Primate to the Tower, it was his conselation that the poor 
of Lambeth prayed for his safety. It was no small com- 
memoration for the Archbishop's memory that his eulogy 
was sounded by one of the greatest of ecclesiastical his- 
torians; but the best memorial of all will be to make his 
Church more than ever the Church of the poor and the 
destitute. 


HIS GRACE’S GARDEN 


NOVENT GARDEN MARKET is a monumental lie. 
An inscription over its eastern frent alleges that it 
was erected by John, Duke of Bedford, in 1850. The 
truth is, that shivering stallkeepers subscribed among 
themselves and humbly petitioned His Grace for leave to 
expend the money in putting a roof over their heads— 
which petition was granted, and credit architecturally 
taken as aforesaid. A proceeding on a par with many others 
centring round this hub of abuses. Police-court process 
has latterly let light on sundry of its peculiarities. But the 
grievances of the Garden and the animosities of the Acre 
are not to be grasped by the mere aid of reported cases, 
The fount and origin of evil is the patent granted in 
1682, by Charles II. to his ‘cousin’ William, Earl of 
Bedford, to have, hold, keep, and above all toll a market 
in a certain place, commonly called the Piazza, near the 
church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, for the buying and 
selling of all manner of fruit, flowers, roots, and herbs 
whatever. Its boundaries, defined as extending from the 
church towards the east four hundred and twenty foot 
of assize, and from the Earl’s garden-wall towards the 
south three hundred and sixteen foot of assize, are yet accu- 
rately outlined on the pavement and practically ignored in 
toll-taking. To the Earl were also conveyed liberties of 
free entry, tolls, stallage, pickage, etc., further prescribed 
by a special Act passed in 1831. 

The whole business of these tolls, which swamp sales- 
men, grind down growers, starve London and benefit the 
Duke to the extent of some £30,000 annually, is a marvel 
of organised extortion, In a gem of a letter addressed 
from the Bedford Office, in August 1886, to the then Com- 
missioner «f Police, it is roundly stated that, ‘ with very 
trifling exceptions, no tolls are collected outside the area 
referred to, the legitimate limit of the market. As the 
writer goes on to affirm that ‘all the market regulations 
are in the interest of the public convenience and require- 
ments,’ it is evident that his ability to grasp facts is to say 
the least doubtful. So in course of one of several recent 
police-court cases, a collector pleaded that he could not 
‘charge his memory’ with a single instance of having 
claimed toll for a waggon from a person having no stall in 
the market, and the market superintendent also denied 
the levy of such blackmail. Yet there was evidence on 
oath forthcoming that it is levied—and paid. All such 
denials notwithstanding, those cognisant of the working 
of the market know that a toll of a shilling a day is 
exacted in respect to waggons standing in Henrietta 
Street, King Street, Russell Street, Southampton Street, 
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and James Street, of which last thoroughfare more anon. 
Some of the growers are ‘ bluffed’ into payment. A man 
in uniform demands it with an air of authority, that in the 
majority of instances successfully imposes on them. Eyen 
should they demur they are quelled by the plea of custom 
and the inadvisability of giving offence. In this connection 
crops up a curious little point known only to the initiate. 
Covent Garden market is all too small for the trade of 
which it is the centre. Now it is common for foremen of 
market salesmen to start in business on their own account, 
as soon as they have won their way into the favour of a 
sufficient number of their masters’ customers to justify 
them—from a financial point of view—in doing so. The 
practice is recognised as legitimate, if sharp, and is only 
checked by the salesman himself being always to the fore 
on market mornings. As soon as he grows too rich, or too 
lazy for this, he is certain to see his business branch away 
into unauthorised offshoots. Of late years such new 
traders have followed the custom of renting any shop 
available in any street contiguous to the market as an 
office, putting up a board over it with the inscription 
‘commission agent’ and selling in detail from the waggons 
consigned to them, without troubling to unload their con- 
tents beforehand. Whereby they save warehouse rent and 
help the chronic congestion of miscailed thoroughfares, 
But, with a view of keeping in with the powers that be. 
they are careful, however far afield, to pay the shilling 
demanded themselves—when haply unable in local par- 
lance to ‘kid’ the grower into doing so, 

As bearing on this instability of position it may le 
further noted that the occupants of the shops in the 
Central Avenue are but weekly tenants. Some of them 
have held their shops for years, for generations even, and 
have built up important connections, But as they can bz 
turned out at a week’s notice the goodwill of their business 
is valueless. A case in point. Some time back the 
occupant of one of these shops died. He happened to be 
a foundling who had worked his way up successfully. Te 
left the money he had saved to charities and his busines; 
as a going concern to his foreman. But he reckoned 
without his Jandlord. ‘ Business quotha!’ said the ducal 
representative ; ‘He has no business to bequeath. We 
shall close the shop and offer it to let by tender.’ Which 
was duly done. The connection evaporated during the 
interregnum and the foreman being also outbid for the 
tenancy, the place knew him no more. Dwellers in the 
neighbourhood, too, learn that their doorsteps are not their 
own. Let them return home during the small hours on a 
market morning, and they will find their portals blocked 
with fruit and vegetables, each being the recognised ‘pitch ' 
of some greengrocer or costermonger. 

As regards James Street, the question is an old and 
vexed one. In the letter already quoted it is piteously 
pleaded that ‘the market arrangements for the general 
good are hindered by the obstruction in James Street,’ and 
‘the aid of the authorities’ is invoked to put an end to it. 
Which when coupled with the claim that the ‘enforce. 
ment’ of the aforesaid regulations couched in the interest 
of the public convenience is considered ‘to rest with the 
market superintendent, affords another characteristic 
instance of the art of blowing hot and cold. James Street, 
the northern approach to the market, is chiefly tenanted 
by the new-comers already spoken of. In it no toll is 
taken for ‘ pitches, that is for goods unloaded into shops 
or on to the pavement, nor indeed is it supposed to be 
levied on waggons though there is sworn evidence to the 
contrary. ‘his has been wormwood and all other bitter 
herbs to the salesmen in the market, who see their lale 
colleagues and servants checking the passage of goods on 
their way to its sacred precincts, and dealing with the 
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s of them on better terms than they can afford 
Hence, they have moved the market 


owner 
themselves. 
authorities to take note of it—which these have done 


mainly because James Street brings little grist to the ducal 
’ This is the true secret of the present prosecution of 
a score of James Street salesmen, nominally insti- 


ill. 


nearly , 
tuted by the police. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE 
WORLD 


‘'S were waiting in the courtyard of the Grand Hotel 
\ Hungaria at Budapesth for the Tsiganes to begin 
and we were bored. So I asked my young Hungarian 
friend, who, though only three and twenty, sets up to have 
moult roulé en Palestine—and elsewhere—if he would not 
relate to me some of his adventures to kill the time. He 
smiled thoughtfully at the end of his cigar for some 
minutes, and then said with some quiet emphasis : 

‘1'll tell you a story if you like, but I give you my word 
of honour it is a perfectly true story from beginning to 
end, and, if I tell it, you will have to believe it.’ 

As he was a very impetuous young man with old-fashioned 
ideas about the sanctity of a word of honour, I could only 
give the required promise and express the hope that he 
would not tax my credulity too far. Accordingly he drew 
up his chair close to mine and settled himself in a position 
to admit of his habitual gestures enjoying the freest 
possible play. 

‘It was some years ago, he began, ‘ when I was rather 
more popular with the fair sex than I am now, One 
evening I came into my apartment to dress for dinner and 
found on my table a scented note with a coronet at the 
back. There was no signature, but it told me in a delicate 
feminine handwriting, that if I would come that evening 
to box number five at the Opera, I should meet there the 
most beautiful woman in the world. I thought to myself, 
But I was 
awfully much excited, and of course I determined to go, 


“She is not very modest, this strange lady.” 


So I dressed myself with ten times more scrupulous care 
than usual and, oh, how my hand trembled when I tied 
my tie. 

‘When I arrived at the Opera and asked for the box, 
the vurreuse told me at once that I was expected and she 
My eyes were starting out of my head 
when she opened the door of the box. 


led the way up. 
You understand 
it is not every day that one meets the most beautiful 
woman in the world. I looked anxiously into the box, 
but alas it was empty and I had to sit down and wait with 
as much patience as I could collect. You know I am not 
avery patient person as arule, so you can imagine what 
it was on this occasion. All through the first Act no one 
came. It was the same all through the second. I paid 
no attention to what went on upon the stage and I 
listened almost without breathing to every sound in the 
neighbourhood of the door. , 

‘Just as I was wondering whether it might not be a 
hoax after all and whether I should not do better to go 
home, the door opened and a lady came in. She wore a 
long opera cloak and a mask, so that I could see nothing 
of her. I rose when she entered, but she motioned me to 
sit down again and she sat down herself at some little dis- 
tance from me, still without removing her mask and cloak. 
Iwas so nervous that I did not know what to say, and 
when I did summon up courage to say something, I could 
scarcely get any answer from her. 
in progress, she said she wished to listen to the music, and 
when I asked her, between the Acts, when she would con- 
sent to reveal herself, she answered shortly that 1 must 
Wait until afterwards. The only thing I could be positive 


While the opera was 
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about was that she was not a man in disguise and she 
seemed to be very serious indeed about the whole affair. 
I racked my brain again and again for all possible 
and impossible explanations, but in vain—TI could find 
none. 

‘At last the opera was over and she signed to me to 
follow her downstairs. Arrived there, we were ushered 
by several servants in handsome livery into a magnificent 
carriage. The night was cold. Her furs were the most 
beautiful I had ever seen. Still she would scarcely speak 
a word to me, and once, when I tried to take her hand, 
she pushed me away quite roughly. We drove a very, 
very long way and I, who know Budapesth so that I could 
find my way all over the town blindfold, could not make 
out at all where we were going. I thought to myself 
perhaps it was a guel-apens—how do you say, ambuscade ? 
——but I was so excited that I would not have abandoned 
the adventure even if I could have done so then. At last 
the carriage stopped, and I found we were in the court- 
yard of a very large house indeed. The lady pushed me 
in Lefore her and the door closed behind us with a very 
loud bang. There were no servants about, everything 
was as silent as a tomb, but bright lights burned and all 
the decorations were awfully magnificent. I could not 
understand at all how there could be such a big house ip 
Budapesth without my knowing of it. 

‘The lady led the way through a lofty hall, up a broad 
marble staircase, and along endless corridors until we 
came to a lovely little boudoir, where a hospitable fire was 
burning. Then she turned to me and said, “Sir, I shall 
not now tax your patience muci. longer. I just leave you 
to make my pelile foilelle and then I rejoin you. Mean- 
while make yourself comfortable and smoke a cigarette.” 
While she was gone, I looked very carefully round the 
room, but I could see nothing that gave me any clue to 
where I was. The cigarettes were very good and I smoked 
several of them. But when the minutes extended them- 
selves into quarters of an hour and still she did not come 
back, I became more and more excited every minute. At 
last 1 determined to go out of the room and explore. 
Considering the singularity of my coming to this house 
and my utter ignorance of my whereabouts, it was not to 
be wondered at if I felt anxious. Judge then of my 
dismay when I found that I had been locked into the 
room. The deathlike silence of the whole house was the 
most oppressive part of the affair. 

‘ However, I had not very much longer to face this per- 
plexing situation, for presently, after listening intently 
with every nerve of my body, I heard the sound of fuot- 
steps coming, and—what was worse—the footsteps of 
I started to my feet. The key 
turned in the door and the lady entered majestically, 
followed by two men, one of whom was a commissaire de 
I knew him by the scarf he wore. She had now 
discarded her cloak and mask. She was a tall, handsome 


more than one person. 


poli "eC. 


woman, no longer in the first blush of youth ; certainly 
not “the most beautiful woman in the world,’ but one 
who would have attracted attention anywhere. When 
she had entered the room, she turned to her companions 
and said in a calm, firm voice, “ Gentlemen, I present to 
you the assassin of my husband.” 

‘Do you really mean to say that all this did—really— 
happen?’ I inquired breathlessly. 

‘Ah! I beg your pardon, I have given you my word of 
honour that it is all true,’ my friend replied in a tone that 
1 knew 
For a moment | 


was final. ‘Well, you may imagine my feelings. 
nothing of this lady or her husband. 
thought, perhaps, after all the whole affair was an elaborate 
hoax. But no, I had only to look at the lady’s face to see 


that she was grimly in earnest. Then it occurred to me 
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that perhaps some crime had been committed and I had 
been brought there so that the guilt might ingeniously be 
shelved upon my shoulders. I saw it was no use to 
attempt force, especially as I was unarmed. In the agony 
of the moment, I made a vehement appeal to the lady. 
“ Madam,” I said, “ believe me, this is a dreadful mistake. 
I never knew you or your husband. I know nothing of 
this crime. You must have thought I was somebody 
else. Listen a moment and I will give you a perfectly 
satisfactory account of myself.’ Bat nothing I could 
say had the least effect. The lady stood still pointing 
at me in a dramatic attitude, and the police officer 
advanced to place his handeuffs upon me. I called out 
that I would die sooner than be taken, and I clenched 
my fists to strike him if he approached a step further 
towards me. 

‘But it was of no use. The officer and his assistant 
rushed upon me together, and, each seizing me by one 
arm, dragged me out of the room. I was like a feather 
in their hands, and my cries and struggles were equally in 
vain.’ 

My little friend had now worked himself up to such a 
pitch of excitement at the recollection of his emotions, that 
the perspiration was standing in beads upon his brow ; and 
his feelings had proved so infectious, that I had a difficulty 
in containing myself, but vehemently urged him on to 
come quickly to the dénowement of his romantic story, 
about the truth of which I did not entertain the shadow 
of a doubt. 

‘Well, said he, rolling his eyes and shaking his hands 
nervously, ‘to cut a long story short, they got me outside 
and hustled me roughly into a cab which was waiting 
there. The commissaire de police seated himself beside me, 
and his «ssistant on the little seat opposite. The cab- 
door was shut with a very loud bang—indeed, it made 
such a very loud noise that -it woke me!’ 

The dénouement was so utterly unexpected that I did 
not take in its meaning fully fora minute. Then a sus- 
picion stole across my mind that I had been rather badly 
sold. My little friend was watching me with an amused 
expression upon his cynical face. 

‘Really,’ I said laughing, ‘you told the story so well, 
that it never crossed my mind to doubt it for an instant 
ali through.’ 

‘Of course not,’ he replied simply. ‘It was perfectly 
I dreamed it all. But here 
are the Tsiganes at last. We must not speak another 


true from beginning to end. 


word,’ Henrpert Vivian, 


KING ARTHUR 


HERE are drawbacks even to the possession of such 
unbounded public confidence as has been won by 

the unique services of Mr. Irving. Since first it was known 
that he had in contemplation a play built on the Arthurian 
legend, there has been a well-nigh unanimous shutting of 
eyes to the supreme difficulty of the actor-manager’s task 
and that of his chosen dramatist. All other aspects of 
the enterprise were obscured by expectation of the illus- 
trative ¢dition de luxe in which the mystic avd heroic 
legend would certainly be presented at the Lyceum, and 
by the prospect of welcoming upon the stage an ‘ ideal ’ 
Arthur and an ‘ideal’ Guinevere. Only the few who 
cared to look beyond mere beauty of scenic representation, 
and to think of the play apart from the individuality of 
the players, can have realised the magnitude, and in 
one sense the impossibility of the task entrusted by Mr. 
Irving to Mr. Comyns Carr. Not all the artistic resources 
of the Lyceum, the inspired generalship of its director, 
nor the imaginative genius of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
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could have availed to reproduce upon the stage the 
atmosphere of this majestic myth, even though the author 
of the ‘ Idylls’ himself, or a poet of equally transcendent 
gift and greater command of the dramatic form, had 
undertaken the duty which Mr. Carr has here essayed. 
All that was possible was to select and weld together 
such of its elements as seemed most serviceable from the 
standpoint of histrionic and spectacular effect ; and this at 
least has been achieved with conscientious care and a fair 
measure of success. Mr, Carr's desperate attempt to 
escape from the overmastering shadow of Tennyson by 
taking refuge behind the archaic tomes of the voluminous 
Malory is so adroit that its utter futility is doubly to be 
deplored. 
surely for comparison with the mystic and sublime hero of 
the ‘Idylls’ that he might just as well have left the 
fifteenth-century fabulist alone. By so doing he might 
have saved for us that exquisite farewell at Amesbury— 
how beautifully Mr. Irving would have rendered the 
passage had Mr. Carr boldly incorporated it in the ‘lenny- 


His materialised Aing Arihur was destined so 


/—and have spared the melodramatic 


commonplace of Mordred’s avowal of passion for the 
fallen Queen when he has her, as they say at the 
Adelphi, ‘in his power.’ But in his nervous dread of 
the late laureate—who, after all, invested the Arthurian 
fables with almost all they own of poetic beauty anl 


enduring charm—Mr. Care has preferred to eke out 


sonian ipsissina verba 


Malory with his own inventive ingenuity. The result 
is a sound and skilful working drama, vigorous and 
stirring and well put together, but almost wholly de- 
mysticised, and, for all its accurate and occasionally 
adequate blank verse, to a great extent de-poetised as well, 
The note of mysticism and exaltation which Mr. Carr 
strikes in his ‘Excalibur’ prologue proves strangely 
and almost ironically discordant with all — that 
follows, since his King is figured throughout in a 
persistently unheroic and, indeed, pitiable aspect 
Of what visible avail are the possession of the magic 
brand and the special favour of spiritual powers to 
the despised and ijl-used monarch of Mr. Carr’s play? 
For we are denied even a momentary glimpse of 
the mighty and beloved regenerator of his kingdom, 
the majestic being of more than human origin who 
is revered as lord by the Round Table knights. 
The guilty loves of Guinevere and [anecelot  begia 
with the drama_ itself, which Arthur 
except a duped and ignominiously treated king, with 


knows no 


every ones hand against him, an unfortunate gentle- 
man who is betrayed by his wife, wronged by his dearest 
friend, conspired against by a trusted knight with a 
lady Macbeth-like mother, lectured in irritating rhymed 
couplets by a hovering and monotonous Merlin, and 
finally slain in the presence of his unprotesting 
knights by an utterly contemptible traitor. Perhaps Mr. 
Carr, recognising the impossibility of transferring the 
ideal Arthur to the stage, has been wise to some extent 
in frankly refraining from the attempt, though, even so, 
he might have substituted a less wholly forlorn and im- 
potent hero. His Guinevere and Lancelot are more 
recognisable, though both suffer considerably from the 
apparent recklessness and lack of hesitation with which 
they plunge headlong into their mutual understanding in 
the first Act, and their ‘cuddling neath the May’ in the 
second. Mordred is a deplorably modern villain of 
melodrama; ‘the lily maid of Astolat’ is a pale and 
ineffectual shadow; and the dreary Dagonet arouses 
wicked suggestions of the chronic depression of that 
jester’s latter-day namesake. But it is necessary, all the 
while, to keep in mind the insuperable difficulties of Mr. 
Carr’s task. By so doing, and by trying as much as 
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ossible to forget the ‘ Idylls,’ one is able to recognise 
that the dramatist has done his work very ingeniously 
and very cleverly. Standing by itself, the Lyceum Aing 
irthur is an achievement of which its author has 
mn reason to be otherwise than proud. Oddly 
and = quite accidentally reminiscent, by turns, of 
Faust, of Macbeth, of As You Like It, of Othello, and 
more than all of Ravenswood, it has some strongly 
dramatic passages, and its verse is not destitute of pretty 
conceits, nor of a moment or two of reai eloquence. 

Above all, it achieves its end in providing an excellent 
framework which Mr. Irving, with the loyal aid of his 
gifted helpers, has filled in with a series of stage pictures 
worthy of himself and of the Lyceum. Scenically, the 
prologue is less effective than anything that follows. The 
rising of ‘ Excalibur’ from the waters of the Magic Mere, 
and the vision of Guinevere, were surely susceptible of 
more imaginative treatment. A decided objection to the 
very unimpressive apparition of the figure bearing the 
veiled Holy Grail, in the Act following, exhausts all 
reasonable criticism of the play as a ‘ production.’ The 
departure of the splendidly armoured knights from 
Camelot in quest of the Grail, the May revels in Mr. 
Hawes Craven’s delicious Whitethorn Wood—has not 
Mr, Carr, by the way, rather overworked his May-day 
legend in the interest of Mordred and his truculent 
mother ? the funeral procession of the hapless Elaine, the 
king's unexpected return to do battle for his guilty queen, 


and the final ‘passing of Arthur’ to the island-valley of 


Avilion, attended by the three crowned queens of night, 
are realised with all that poetic glamour and artistic beauty 
of which the Lyceum, alone among play-houses, holds the 
secret. Sir Arthur Sallivan’s solemn chant of the depart- 
ing knights, his haunting May-song, and, indeed, the whole 
of his always illustrative though always unobtrusive musical 
accompaniment are of extreme value, especially to those who 
are happily unable to distract themselves by taking account 
of its technical excellences. In several cases, the 
acting altains to the level of its theme. So far as the 
dramatist’s treatment of the blameless king permits, Mr. 
Irving's Arthur is a noble and impressive creation. ‘the 
genius and personal distinction of the actor are put toa 
severe test in maintaining the dignity of the consistently 
ill-treated and unrespected hero of Mr, Cazr’s play; but 
the test is borne triumphantly. It is not, however, till 
he reaches the discovery of Guinevere’s falsity and 
Lancelot’s betrayal that Mr. Irving is able to rise to 
But there is then 
ample compensation in the irresistible pathos which he 


the full height of his splendid powers. 


imparts to the King’s lament over the guilty Queen who 
‘grovels with her face against the floor,’ and in the 
melancholy majesty of the final scene. In all respects the 
performance is a great one, the greater, indeed, for the 
obstacles that the actor’s genius surmounts. In outward 
semblance a perfect Guinevere, Miss Ellen Terry lacks 
but one essential gift, a deeper note of passionate intensity 
toadd to her unfailing charms of tenderness and grace. 
One seems to miss an entirely adequate response to the 
fire and fervour of Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Lancelot, a 
performance of remarkable beauty, picturesqueness, and 
power, and one that should result in the permanent 
emancipation of this fine romantic actor from the thraldom 
of modern society drama. Mr. Cooper, on the other hand, 
is by no means well placed in poetic drama, and the 
scenes of Mordred and his scheming mother, Morgan Le 
Fay—played with much elocutionary vehemence by 
Miss Genevieve Ward—are among the least acceptable 
results of Mr. Carr’s Malory explorations. Of the rest, 
Miss Lena Ashwell contrives, in her one short scene, to 


Suggest very charmingly, and with tantalising effect, 
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what she might have done with the ‘Elaine the fair 
Elaine the lovable,’ who lives for ever in the fourth 
Round Table Idyll. 


sALLET MUSIC 


l) ae the Christmas vacation concerts are in 

abeyance, and there is no grand opera. Still, of 
the musically inclined, The Chieftain, His Excellency, and 
Hiinsel und Gretel invite the attention ; and when, if not 
before, these delights have been exhausted, we suggest a 
visit to the Alhambra. There shall you find the ballet 
‘ Ali Baba,’ a thing of beauty in every sense, but essentially 
in a musical sense. There shall you find one of the finest 
orchestras in the world, presided over by the veteran 
composer M. Jacobi, whose splendid work in the field of 
ballet has never yet met fitting recognition ia this 
country. There shail you encounter a combination of 
pleasures—spectacle, dance, precision, beauty, colour, 
and, above all, music. To witness ‘ Ali Baba’ is to snatch 
a foretaste of the Moslem Paradise, p/us certain effects of 
western music which no Mohammedan of our acquaintance 
is in a position to appreciate, 

M, Jacobi is responsible for all the musie which plays 
so important a part in this entertainment, except the 
strains accompanying the ‘ Acrial Divertissement,’ which 
are contributed by Herr Miller. M. Jacobi has written 
almost innumerable baliets for the Alhambra, and the 
management may well be congratulated on having for so 
many years retained the services of so valuable a 
musician, [Brilliant as a composer, patient at rehearsal, 
consummate in all matters of stagecraft that concern his 
province, M. Jacobi stands alone in this year 1895, as the 
past and present master of ballet music. In ‘ Ali Baba’ he 
shines. Trom the delicious prelude to the ultimate finale 
the score is alive with charm, ‘The symphonic character 
of the man’s style must surely appeal to all but the very 
obtuse. Here and there he writes a kind of etherealised 
But with what refinement! With 
With what absolute mastery of his craft! 


‘pantomime music.’ 
what grace ! 
The very sonority—an exacting quality to maintain 
for about an hour without monotony—stamps the 
composer as an extracrdinarily gifted writer for the 
orchestra. Ihe epithet ‘noisy’ is frequently hurled 
against composers by ignorant critics, who are apparently 
unaware that to be really noisy is one of the most difficult 
things that a musician can contrive. Wagner, Goldmark, 
Massenet have all proved their powers in this direction ; 
bat the trouble with British subjects seems to be not that 
they do not, but that they cannot, make a real noise, try 
as they will, Men may write ‘Festival’ cantatas, with 
‘imitations in the bass,’ ete., for the delectation of pro- 
gramme annotators and so forth, without being masters of 
instrumentation. And they have done so before now, 
The music of a ballet, which must be continuous 
and pronounced—for there are no vocal strains to 
add fictitious or fortuitous glamour to what has been 
written down in black and white is, probably, the hardest 
task which could be undertaken by a composer. In a 
large theatre like the Alhambra a certain volume of sound 
is necessary. Few living persons besides M. Jaccbi 
could emulate the variety and spontaneity which 
characterise his dance rhythms, with anything like his 
ingenuity upon a large scale. Some of his waltzes have a 
sweetness of quality that is quite beyond praise. la 
every measure of the ballet the thorough-paced musician 
breathes. The purist will welcome particularly ‘ neatness’ 
of music, grouping, and general effect. The scenery is 
superb, and all the dancers are more or less shapely and 
well-liking, which in itself is a great comfort, 
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MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Gaunt's Ciub, 18th January, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 


Tne thaw and the impending dissolution of the 
Ministry have set in simultaneously. With regard to the 
first question it has curiously enough been seriously 
resented by several farmers, who having flooded their 
meadows in anticipation of the frost have reaped a right 
royal harvest by charging sixpence admission to their 
inundated pastures. I know that one agriculturist whose 
tenancy is not ten miles from London collected over £50 
in five hours on a certain day. low temperature is 
evidently better than high farming. 

I have just come across some most astounding evidence 
as to the real cause of our present occupation of Egypt. 
You must not laugh when I tell you seriously that it was 
none other than the late Grand Francais, M. de Lesseps 
I have this on the only possible testimony, that 
How or why, when 


himself. 
of the telegraph office at Alexandria. 
or where, matters not to you; but I vouch for the fact 
that all despatches from the English and French Admirals 
and from M. de Lesseps himself were religiously submitted 
to the representative of a foreign Power, whether by 
means of bribery and corruption I know not; but so it 
was. To him the situation must have been ludicrously 
funny. The English Admiral would wire to London, ‘Am 
ready to begin.’ Dear Mr. Gladstone’s Government would 
reply, ‘Wait for the French. The French Admiral would 
telegraph to Paris,‘What am I todo?’ The Ministry 
And all this time 
M. de Lesseps was bombarding Paris with assurances that 
the English would never dare to act single-handed, that 
the Suez Canal would be intact and Alexandria unassailed 
and finally he prevailed, with what results we all know’ 
Here I have written you a page of history, and in the days 


would reply, ‘ Wait for the English.’ 


when the history of the English in Egypt comes to be 
written by an impartial Maori professor, he will be glad 
of this little trustworthy brick to add to his pyramid of 
possible truth. 

Yachtsmen who frequent the Riviera are delighted that 
the Prince of Wales is fitting out Britannia for the 
Mediterranean. The Prince, accompanied by Captain 
Seymour Fortescue, is to join her at Marseilles, and 
she will of course take part in the coming regattas; 
and Prince Henry of Battenberg’s trim Sheila is also 
bound for Nice. So the R.Y.S. will be right royally 
represented. 

I am very sorry to tell you of the death of Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber, mother of Lord Wimborne, ‘ Monty’ 
and other Guests. She was a remarkable lady in many 
ways ; having the best possible taste in literary and artistic 
matters, and a strong turning toward politics, she could, 
nevertheless, enter fully into the most airy conversation 
a propos de rien, Her publications on Welsh literature have 
long been recognised as standard works, and the great hall 
at Canford testifies to her taste in porcelain, while her 
collection of fans and playing-cards is probably the finest 
in the world. I was present some two or three years ago 
at a very pleasing ceremouy, when the Fanmakers’ Com- 
pany presented Lady Charlotte with the freedom of their 
Guild, and when the Speaker appeared to the great 
astonishment of certain City wights in a short jacket, 
which made up in comfort for its lack of dignity. 
Lady Charlotte’s son-in-law, Mr. Ponsonby, is the Speaker's 
private secretary. Lady Charlotte, a daughter of the 
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ninth Earl of Lindsey, had hard Scottish grit in her Veins, 
and after the death of Sir Josiah John Guest she not only 
personally looked after the Dowlais Ironworks }y} 
married her son’s tutor, Mr. Schreiber, subsequently 
converted into the Member of Parliament for Poole, where 
as you probably know the Guests have great influence. 
Daring the last two years Lady Charlotte lost her eyesight, 
but her energy was the same. She still continued to knit 
comforters for the cabmen of London, for whom she had 
done many kindnesses. She also helped to swell the 
Turkish Compassionate Fund when her son-in-law, Si 
Henry Austen Layard, was Ambassador at Constantinople, 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber was indeed a woman in a 
thousand, full of tact, energy, enterprise and charity—just 
one of those ladies of whom we of the feebler sex know 
by their good deeds that they would never seek to waste 
themselves on County Councils or School Boards. | 
hope that a biography of lady Charlotte may be forth- 
coming and circulated in districts afllicted by Lady 
Henry Somerset and that eccentric pioneer known 
as Mrs. Massingberd—her maiden name, and she a 
widow, 

Bat to lighter subjects. I conclude that in your Grand 
Duchy you have not yet been initiated into the latest form 
It is called ‘Baldheaded Bluff ’ and is 
Two baldheaded young 


of speculation. 
played in the following way. 
men—most of our youths answer to this description—are 
pitted one against the other, the cranium of each being 
anointed with a thin mixture of sugar and gum. wo 
paper bags of flies are then opened and the game 
commences. Which is to be the winner? You will 
naturally think the one upon whose head most flies settle. 
Nothing of the sort. 
most successfully withstand the tickling of the insects 
They tell me that the 
agonies of the Spartan boy with the fox were as 


The conqueror is he who can 
as they browse on the skull. 


nothing to those endured by a baldheaded bluffer with 
plenty of backers. And flies are scarce at this time of 
year. 

Tae crucllest remark which I have heard lately was mide 
last night by an old playgoer. A friend asked him if he 
had seen the Lyceum pantomime, and he replied, ‘ Which, 
morning or evening?’ 
which frequenters of the cheaper parts of the house 
assemble round about Henry Irving’s temple of the dram: 


Nevertheless, the wondrous way in 


is unprecedented, Armed with newspapers, and I tru-t 
with substantial refreshment, they assemble quite early in 
the day, and wait patiently for the opening of the door, so 
much so that separate entrances have to be labelled for 
the pantomime and the drama. And yet again chancing 
to be on the other side of the ‘Thames, | noted that a wel:- 
known South London haberdasher had had to close his 
doors on the occasion of his annual winter sale by 
reason of the of customers. | 
that there must be some affinity between the attrac- 
tions of drapery and the drama, It is well to be a 
successful theatrical manager in these days. Mr. 
D'Oyly Carte, who is, we are all glad to hear, much 
better, has, in order to facilitate his locomotion up and 


invasion suppose 


down at his house at Adelphi Terrace, caused a special 
lift to be made from his bed-room to his sitting-room, Aa 
Irishman to whom I described this mechanical arrange- 
ment observed, ‘The sitting-room! It should have been 
the cellar.’ But then these Hibernians who live on fine 
G.O.M. whisky and oatmeal biscuits are all in favour of 
high life below stairs. 

‘The only possible candidate that I can think of for the 
Presidency of the French Republic is M. Oppert de 
Blowitz. He knows everybody in France and everybouy 
knows him.—Yours ever, Hat (0° tHe Wynp). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘GIBRALTAR’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 15th January, 1895. 


Sir,—I suppose the real reason why Mr. Arnold Forster 
fils to ‘understand the particular conclusion which your 
readers are desired to draw from the counsel you have given’ 
in your article on ‘Gibraltar’ published on the 5th inst., is 
because it is diametrically opposed to his own conclusion. Ile 
declares that he ‘does not recognise the remarkable fluctuation 
of pudlic cpinion with regard to Gibraltar to which you refer as 
having taken place within the last few months,’ but that may 
be because he has not full oportunities of studying the change. 
There is no doubt at all that for some time the Navy followed 
rather than led the great cry for a dock at Gibraltar, which Mr. 
Arnold Forster has done so much to create and sustain ; and 
that at first nothing was heard of the want of a closed harbour 
to shelter the battleships in. Now, in most naval circles the 
dock is hardly mentioned, but there is a very strong demand 
for a shelter-harbour. 

The pont of the article remains sufficiently clear. The 
rigiaal proposal of the Admiralty was simply to extend the 
existing mole in order to facilitate coaling. ‘Then more or less 
outside the Navy sprany up the additional demand for a dock, 
the Admiralty assimilated that. Lastly, inside the Navy has 
arisen the strongest demand of all—a shelter-harbour for the 
battle fleet. Mr. Arnold Forster knows that this is so, and he 
also knows that when he began his campaign fora dock or 
docks at Gibraltar, he heard little or nothing of the want of the 
close harbour—if he had heard much of it he must have put it 
inthe forefront of his scheme. It is not possible in the nature 
of things that any fleet should ever operate in the Mediterranean 
which must be sheltered in harbour at night. Any fleet which 
operates there must be able to hold its own at night as well as 
inthe daytime. If the present fleet must have the protection 

demanded, it will never go to the Mediterranean in war, and 
consequently will not want either the dock, or the coaling, or 
the harbour accommodation. Hence the Government should 
be urged to hold its hand all along the line until it has fully 
considered the question whether a battle-fleet, which dare not 
remain in an open roadstead in war, can possibly be used in 
war. As your article closed by stating, current opinion about 
Gibraltar indicates—revolution.—I am, etc., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES 
LATIN AND GREEK 


1. The Latin Language, an Historical Account of Latin Sounds, 
Stems, and Flexions. By W. M. LIixpsay. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

2. Ticiti Annalium ab eacessu divi Augustt Libri; recensuit 
H. FURNEAUX. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

3. Cornelius Nepos. With Notes and Vocabulary for Beginners. 
By E. S. SHUCKRURGH. London: Pitt Press. 

4. Livy, Book vi. Edited by E. S. WryMourH and G. F, 
HAMILTON. London: Bell. 

3. Horace: the Historical and Political Odes. 
J. CHURCH. London: Black’e. 

6. Wiad, Book xxiv. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by G. M. EDWARDs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Sidney Sussex College. Cambridge: University Press. 

7. The Gorgtas of Plato, With English Notes, Introduction, 
and Appendix. By the late W. H. THompson, D.D, 
London: Bell. 


Edited by A. 


1. The science of comparative philology is still almost in its 
infancy and grows at a pace disproportionate to that of kindred 
studies of maturer years. It is only a few years ago that the 
first large English book based on the new [principles, Messrs. 
King and Cookson’s Sounds and Inflections in Greek and 
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Latin appeared, and here we have an equally large book, which 
to a certain extent covers the same ground. In the interval 
Brugmann’s Grundriss has appeared, and the ground has to be 
gone over again. We should be very grateful to the courageous 
scholars who step forward and bring our knowledge up to date 
for the moment, with the probability of falling so rapidly into 
oblivion. By confining himself to Latin however Mr. Lindsay 
will probably gain for his book in length of life what he inevit- 
ably loses in general intere-t. The book is, on the whole, clear 
and lucid on a subject on which it is at once most difficult and 
most necessary to be so, Yet the treatment of Aé/aut, which is 
of course of great importance, is rather confusing ; it would 
surely be far more intelli; ible if the vowel-gradations of the same 
root were treated together. The chapter on accentuation is 
admirable ; the case for stress-accent in Latin is very well put ; 
so well that we hope that the old ghost of pitch-accent is laid at 
last. The remarks on sentence-accent, which should have 
interest for other than philologists, are moderate and sensible. 
indeed the author is almost an established authority on accent 
already ; his papers on the Saturnian metre are, or should be, 
well known; and on sentence-accent he has already written in 
the Classical Review. 

The part of the subject to which one instinctively turns to see 
what an author has to say for himself, is the question of the 
forms of the perfect. Here there is a wide and free 
field for speculation, and Mr. Lindsay gives us abundance 
of theories, without however in most cases saying where they 
come from. He gives a strange and very doubtful explanation 
of the obscure form in -7’7, which sees in -77 a weak stem of the 
root dé (seen in the ri@nus, etc.) appended as an auxiliary to 
the verb stem. The book, of course, is intended for specialists, 
or those who wish to become such. We cannot but think that 
from this point of view more references should be given to the 
authorities for the various statements and theories propounded 
It is well enough to be oracular in a general resumé for 
beginners, but in a book so elaborate as this we expect to 
be given an opportunity of seeing a little for ourselves. 
Mr. Lindsay’s book, if not very original, is sound and trust- 
worthy. It is well and carefu'ly printed, and is a fitting 
credential of his scholarship from the the new Reader in Latin, 
in Oxford. 

2. This text is edited by Mr. Furneaux, so well known to all 
Tacitean scho'ars for his most valuable edition of the Anma’s. 
At the same time we would rather have had almost any part of 
that work reproduced than the text. The bare text of any 
classical author, without critical notes of any kind to show where 
the MSS. are followed and where they are abandoned, is a thing 
of very questionable utility ; such texts as a rule are either 
éditions de luxe, or are edited by scholars who have made a 
name as textual critics of their author, and whose labours in 
this department are on record. Our recollection of the large 
edition of Mr. Furneaux’s 4vma/s is that the least valuable part 
of it was the critical, and that on textual questions it was indis- 
pensable to have Halm ready for constant reference ; not all 
the readings even of the Medicean were recorded by Mr. 
Furneaux. Moreover, the book before us, though very well 
printed, does not aim at being an <dition de luxe. Altogether 
we doubt if this text is likely to oust Halm’s with any class of 
readers. The scholar will not do without his critical apparatus ; 
and other readers will reflect that Halm’s two volumes contain 
the whole of Tacitus for rather less than half the price, although 
they are ‘made in Germany.’ 

3. This is merely a selection of five lives to illustrate the 
history of the Persian wars. The subject is interesting, and 
triumphs over even the terrible dulness of Nepos, or rather 
the epitomised version that has come down to us. But dull 
as our Nepos is, in spite of such sentences as the opening 
sentence of the Miltiades—which, by the way, Mr. Shuckburgh 
does not sufficiently explain—Nepos is not so repellent to the 

young as Cesar. It is true that there are many excel'ent 
editions of Nepos already, but, as the Pitt Press Series 
desires not to be behind other series, Mr. Shuckburgh has 
put together a useful little book with obvious care. But in 
editing for ‘boys and girls’ a writer whose grammar is by no 
means classical in the strictest sense of the term, it is surely 
wise to take liberties with the text and to remove irregular 
features such as guamzs with the indicative, the two frequent 
perfect subjunctives after w/, v//e as a substantive, the sub- 
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junctive with dv, and so on. What can be the sense of 
introducing beginners to a book in which many of the rules 
learnt with so much labour are set at nought? For some 
mysterious reason, however, authors of school-books consider 
that children would resent departure from the MSS. and levity 
in the treatment of the texts of Halm or Cobet. It is, perhaps, 
rot of much service to these ‘boys and girls’ for whom Mr. 
Shuckburgh writes to quote Greek words ; and probably they 
will not receive much light from being told that Helots were 
‘pradial slaves.’ The revised primer is the book of reference 
adopted, and hence the recurrence of the unpleasant word 
‘suboblique, which no boy has as yet understood, and which 
perhaps no girl ever will. 

4. The editors appear to be officials of an establishment of 
which we must confess we had not before heard—‘ The 
University Examination Postal Institution.” If we may judge 
of this elaborately named institution by the present book we 
should say that it was excellent. Indeed, excepting Professor 
Seeley’s edition of the first book, it is doubtful whether either 
of the other Universities has produced a better edition of any 
book of this historian, though it must be admitted that the 
Clarendon and Pitt Presses turn out books more attractive to 
the eye. The notes are models of good scholastic notes—short, 
direct, and accura‘e—and they show that the editors know their 
author. The post has in these days taken the place of the 
schoolmaster, (a silent innovation, not due to Mr. Henniker 
Heaton), and the notes converse with the pupil in the friendly 
tones of familiar correspondence; and at the end of each 
chapter a number of questions are asked, not to be answered 
(we hope) by return of post. These relate to the etymology 
of Latin words and their English derivatives, and set English 
for re-translation into Latin. Indeed, the work, as a whole, 
shows that what the jealous schoolmaster often condemns as 
cramming establishments differ only from their rivals in 
greater thoroughness. There are a few, but not important, 
misprints in the volume, and some statements which we have 
noted for our private inquiry ; and it is doubtful whether Brad- 
ley’s Latin Prose Composition (good book though it be) is an 
altogether safe and complete repertory of grammatical facts. 
The editor should have referred to Riemann. Lut for the 
book as a whole, its good sense, its rational but not supersti- 
tious reliance on Madvig (face Mr. Gavin Hamilton), we have 
sincere admiration. 

5. There is no doubt a very great deal to be said for the 
ground plan of Mr. A. J. Church’s book, the principal feature of 
which is the arrangement of the Odes in chronological order 
according totheir contents. Theidea isnot Mr, Church’s own, 
but is borrowed from a suggestion by Professor Ziegler, of 
Strassburg. As worked out by’Mr. Church it certainly has a 
very special interest, which is not lessened in cases by a little un- 
certainty as to what particular event Horace is referring to. The 
principal objection is, as Mr. Church points out, the practical 
one that examining bodies have always been accustomed to set 
the odes of Horace according to the ordinary arrangement in 
books. Still the manifest advantage of the new idea, in the 
teaching of Roman history, is so important, that we would fain 
hope that the usual conservatism of examining bodies may be, on 
this point at leist, overcome, and the new plan be allowed a 
fair trial. Mr. Church’s arrangement is no doubt open to 
modification here and there, but some practical agreement in 
this respect could no doubt be easily reached. Meanwhile we 
would advise those schoolmasters who are free from examina- 
tion exigencies to try Mr. Church’s method. They will find his 
treatment of the subject from the new standpoint most sugges- 
tive, and will, we think, agree with us that it increases very 
considerably the interest felt in the Odes themselves. 

6. It is hard to find an excuse for a book like this. Do 
schoolmasters desire such editions of single books of Homer 
from the seats of learning? One would have thought that, as 
the first book must of necessity be very hard and the succeeding 
books comparatively very easy, schoolboys would not be 
advised to purchase singie books. Mr. Edwards (not to speak of 
his labours on the Odyssey) has now edited four books of the //iad 
here and there (on what principle of selection we do not conjec- 
ture), and will presumably continue to edit till he has completed 
his elucidated Homer. When the //ad is finished the edition 

vill cost forty-eight shillings—that is to say, four times as much 
as Mr. Monro’s most excellent school ///ad and twice as much 
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as Mr. Leaf’s large and elaborate edition. Is it possible tha 
Mr. Edwards's complete edition, compared with the works of 
the two greatest Homeric scholars in England, will be four 
times better than the one, and twice as good as the other? Itis 
not probable ; the present instalment indeed confesses to itis 
little more than a summary of information contained in these ver, 
books and a few books of reference, such as Monro’s !Tomey : 
Grammar. At the same time, of its kind, the work is very well 
done. There is a useful little Homeric grammar at the beg ithe 
of the book and an appendix with a list of the more noticeable 
features of Homeric syntax (not, however, to be compared w 
Mr. Monro’s introduction). On lines 8o ff. Mr. Haskins’s explana. 
tion of xépas,as being an artificial bait of horn, is adopted. 
which is, perhaps, teo doubtful ground fora school edition, On 
1, 192 and in the introduction, too much or too little is said 
about nasal sonants. Such subjects should be left alone o; 
fully explained, except where they are likely to be familiar. Op 
1, 266 the note says: ‘yAwyiva, perhaps “ the end of the rope,” 
... but the meaning of this clause is quite uncertain. Se: 
Ebeling s. v.’. He might as well refer the poor schoolboy to the 
autograph copy of Homer as to this most expensive work, We 
think Mr. Edwards is wrong in endorsing Mr. Leafs very dubious 
explanation of mpéodaros in 1. 757; though that is a matter 
of opinion. ‘The translations are not always happy: ‘Zeus 
that joys in the lightning,’ does not strike us as a pleasing 
rendering of Zeus repmxépavyos, and we are surprised that the 
editor, who is so well acquainted with Mr. Leaf’s commentary, 
should not have found reasons therein for dissenting from this 
rendering of the epithet. One seems, too, to miss the epic 
dignity in the following: ‘The hero Automedon and Alcinous, 
branch of Ares, were bustling about.’ 

7. This isa reprint of the first edition of the late Master of 
Trinity’s Gorgras. Itis unnecessary to dilate on the merits of 
a book which has been so long valued by scholars, and we 
have little doubt that the book of twenty-five vears ago will 
more than hold its own with its more modern rivals. We are 
rather sorry that the old plan of printing the notes at the 
foot of the text should have been abandoned; the loss of 
convenience is great, and a boy who uses a_ book like this is 
not likely to derive unrighteous assistance in his construe from 
notes underneath the text. We may be thankful that we do 
not suffer in England yet from the sacrilegious German custom 


ith 


of giving standard editions into the hands of living scholars to - 


be ‘ bearbeitet’ up to date; and we are very gratcful to Messrs. 
Bell for giving us so good a book again in the form in which 
we have so long known and prized it. 


IN THE PITT PRESS SERIES 
1. Shak Pe 
M.A. 
2. Scol’s Marmion, Edited by J. H. B. MASTERMAN, B.A 
3. MVolire’s Le Misanthrope. Edited by E. G. W. BRAv: 
HOL?Iz, Ph.D. 
4. Riehl’s Die Ganerben, Die Gerichtighkett Gottes 
H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A, 
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sy Twelfth Night. Fdited by A. W. Verity, 


Edited b 


we 


By Rev. I) WARD 


1. Under Mr. Verity’s scholarly and thorough editing the 


Pitt Press Shakespeare, though late in the field, is beginning to 
challenge the previously almost undisturbed supremacy of Mr. 
Aldis Wright and the Clarendon Press. In his recent editions 
of Milton Mr. Verity showed himself possessed at once of 
discrimination and scholarship; the discrimination that 
recognises what is necessary to be said, properly to explain 
the text to the average schoolboy, and the scholarship which 
knows how to say it in the best way. He has brought these 
qualifications to the present edition of the 7wel/th Night, and 
the result is equally successful. It is perhaps worth noting 
that he has in this play specifically increased the amount of 
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literary criticism, and diminished the quantity of philological 
annotation, 4S compared with the previous play. It is good 
hearing to learn, that the reiterated complaints of teachers 
are at last making some impression at head quar‘ers. We 
hop? that in his next play Mr. Verity will proceed still further 
in the same direction, and that Mr. Aldis Wright in /7s next 
will hasten to follow such an admirable example. 

>, It is we suppose too early as yet to prophesy definitely the 
fate of the last addition to the examinations of Oxford and Cain- 
pridge, the new Preliminary Local Examination, or to use Mr, 
Gull’s happy phrase at the Head Masters’ Association the other 
dav, ‘The Children’s University Test-Examination.’ It has, 
however, produced at least one result—a new edition of Scott's 
Marmion. The editor selected certainly ought to know some- 
thing about poetry, for Mr. Masterman we believe holds the 
unique record of three Chancellor's Medals for English verse. 
At the same time candour compels us to admit that, though Mr. 
Masterman has done his work carefully and well, we can find no 
sufficient reason for its publication. There are already on the 
market editions enough and to spare equally good, and the 
new-comer does not appear to have that individual distinction 
which nowadays is the only justification which can be accepted. 

3. Very much the same verdict must be passed on the new 
edition of Molitre’s Le Misanthrope, for which Dr. Braunholtz, 
the University Reader in French, is responsible. The play we 
imagine, was selected in the ordinary course by the Local 
Examination Syndicate. Notice was then sent to the Press 
Syndicate in the ordinary course that an adequate edition wou'd 
be required ; andthe University Reader was, naturally enough, 
entrusted with the work of manufacture, especially as he had 
already done the same thing on previous occasions. He has 
certainly produced a sound, workmanlike article, which will be 
an excellent help to the candidate in pass ng his examination. 
It can, however, hardly be said to make a distinct advance upon 
existing editions, nor will it do much to increase the number of 
first-class men in the Medizxval and Modern Linguage Tripos, 
which is, presumably, the special object of the Un'versity 
Lectureship which Dr. Braunholtz now holds. 

gand 5. Mr. Wolstenholme’s edition of Rieh!'s two stories, Dre 
Ganerben and Die Gerichtighcit Gottes, and Mr. Milner Barry's 
Hacklinder’s Der Geheime Agent stand on rather a different 
footing. It is true, that like the preceding, they owe their ex- 
istence to examination exigencies At the same time they are 
comparatively unknown and unedited works, and to a certain 
extent have the field more to themselves. There is no need for 
us here to discuss the curious and original plot of Hacklinder’s 
well-known and interesting play. We have only tosay that Mr. 
Milner Barry has proved himself a capable editor. H's notes 
are short, but they are usually to the point, and give the student 
alinecessary help. Mr. Wolstenholme has prepared his book 
on rather a different plan. His notes, also, are very short, but 
he has put most, or many, of them into the vocabulary. He 
believes that ‘a vocabulary is the best means of minimising the 
ere mechanical labour of the young student while relieving 
him as little as possible of the necessity of thinking and judging 
for himself.” To this theory we cannot wholly subscribe. It 
is possible to make school-books too easy, and we think that the 
ample use of the dictionary shou'd always be insisted on, and 
will produce in the long run much better results. 

6. Of Schiller’s taasterpiece, Wallenstein, Dr. Breul here gives 
us Der Lager and Die Piccolomini as a first instalment, er 
Tod following later. We have left ourselves no space to deal 
with it in detail, and it must suffice to say that it is throughout 
an excellent, scholarly, and thorough piece of work. The in- 
troductory matter—the sketch of Schiller’s life, the history of 
the composition of the drama, its metre and its argument—has 
been excellently done, and is quite a model of what such an 
introduction should be. The notes, which have been wisely 
confined to grammatical and historical difficulties, show equal 
scholarship, and what is of no less ‘importance, a thorough 
appreciation of what the student needs. We shall look forward 
with interest to the completion of the work, which will then 
hold its own among the very best editions of Schiller’s greatest 
work, 

7 and 8, The newedition of Dr. H. R. Mill’s Elementary Com- 
nercial Geography has been enlargéd by the addition of further 
detail concerning the African possessions of the various Powers, 
and by useful improvements in every chapter. Mr. Thring’s 
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Theory and Practice of Teaching, first published ten or twelve 
years since, has made itself an established place in every 
teacher's library both here and in America. Stamped in 
every line with the writer's remarkable individuality, it needs 
no words of ours to recommend the new issue, not only to every 
one who hopes to become a teacher, but to all who are in the 
least interested in education and educational questions, 


ORIENTAL TEXT-BOOKS 


1. A Grammar of the Persian Language. Part I. ‘ Accidence.’ 


By JOHN T. PLAtTs, Hon. M.A. (Oxon) ; Chrestomathy of 


Arabic Prose-Pieces. By Dr. R. BRUENNOW. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 
2. Hebrew Unveiled. By ARTHURHALL. London: Asher. 


1. By publishing in a separate form the substance of lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford, Mr. Platts appears to 
have responded to the request of pupils and (more directly still 
to the advice of scholars. He moreover justifies his procedure 
on the grounds that the /ersian Grammar of Forbes is now 
behind the age, and that recent researcies in Pehlevi, Old 
Persian, and Zend had enabled him to correct erroneous notions 
which had prevailed hitherto in the forms and structure of the 
Persian language, while adding much that was ‘useful for the 
study of Persian literature.’ In claiming to have put before his 
readers a large proportion of new matter, he instances ‘in 
particular the treatment of (1) the plurals of nouns, (2) the 
dispensing with the /27/at, (3) the pronouns, (4) the verb, (5) 
the derivation of verbs. His grammar is professedly a 
grammar of classical rather than vulgar Persian; but this is 
undoubtedly the true des‘deratum for a language which offers 
to the ordinarily intelligent student so little that is complex in 
the way of acquirement. That Mr. Platts has found help and 
guidance in the writings of the late Professor Darmesteter 
can only increase the value of the present publication. 
The practical utility of text-books should, perhaps, be fairly 
tested by those who have made them available for study and 
reference. Buta glance through the pages under notice Is suffi- 
cient to certify the discrimination exercised in the method they 
illustrate ; and whether we regard the First Part of Mr. Platt’s 
Persian Grammar as containing elementary lessons for pupils 
generally, or as imparting a revised system of teaching which 
should cause the older Persian scholar to revert to his early 
text-books, we can honestly affirm that, in our opinion, this 
section of ‘Accidence’ is considerably in advance of the treat- 
ment of the same subject by former grammarians, and far more 
suited to the present aye. 

The Chrestomathy of Prose-Pieces, which Briinnow has just 
published as a part of Strack’s Porta Linguarum Orientalium, 
for the benefit of students of Arabic, merits favourable notice for 
more than the judicious selection of specimen passages from 
certain authors. Its compiler has added texts ‘whose subject- 
matter might interest the student and afford him an insight into 
the life of the ancient Arabs’; and he has put together, from 
the accounts of various authors, ‘a succinct and eonnected 
summary of the most important events in Arabian history from 
the partly legendary period before Islam to the culmination of 
the Omayyad dynasty.’ This combination of historical with 
linguistic instruction, if not absolutely new, is suggestive of 
still further improvement in the conventional Chrestomathy. 
The glossary is both in German and English. Had it been 
made to include the generally approved transliteration of native 
words in each of these languages respectively, the result might, 


faute de mieux, have served to illustrate the actual difficulties in 


the way of a desirable, if impossible, fusion. 

2. It is, we imagine, hardly true that the identification of 
certain Hebrew words with ordinary English words is, as 
Mr. Arthur Hall argues in his Hedbrewe Unveiled, calculated 
to increase our respect for the more venerable language of 
the two. Considerations of this sort, it may well be answered, 
can only appeal to the ignorant and the uneducated, and any 
one who is in a position to appreciate the philological questions 
involved is “fso facto quite out of their reach. At the same time 
Mr. Hall’s pamphlet, in which he has gathered together some 
affinities of the Hebrew language with Assyrian, Sanskrit, 
Latin, Greek, and English, must necessarily stand upon its own 
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merits. This is not the place to examine minutely into the 
many philological problems that Mr. Hall’s book would open 
up. It is perhaps the less necessary, as it is pretty evident that 
from the philological standpoint Mr. Hali evidently has much 
to learn. To take the question of English alone. Here he 
clearly does not know what is an English word, or what is not. 
To take an instance at random—there are plenty more on near'y 
every page—we find on p. 27, the words, ‘Cyprus,’ ‘Africa,’ 
‘Aphrodite,’ ‘Ophir, set down as English words. In the 
philological sense of the term, none of these can be called 
English at all; they are, of course, only proper names borrowed 
bodily, almost without any change, from their respective 
languages. It is obviously unnecessary to say more. Such 
elementary ignorance must deprive Mr. Hall’s identifications 
of all scientific value, and makes criticism at once futile and 
Superfluous, 


ENGLISH 


In the existing crowd of series, the discovery of any un- 
occupied ground argues an ingenuity on the part of the dis- 
coverer, that must needs tend to a prejudice in his favour, 
particularly if on other grounds he appears to deserve attention. 
Mr. C. W. ©. Oman, of All Souls, Oxford, seems to us to stand 
somewhat in this enviable position. Heis already known as the 
author of reputable historical work —some of it reaching a very 
high degree of merit. He has now discovered that though there 
are many series of ‘epochs’ or ‘periods’ among historical text- 
books, yet there is none which covers the complete history of 
England. He has therefore designed the ‘Oxford Manuals of 
English History’ (London: Blackie), which are intended to 
be a series of six small books, each dealing with a definite 
pericd of English history, and each immediately following after 
the otker. Thus while the whole will form a continuous History of 
England onauniform method and uniform scale, it will be possib'e, 
if the teacher wishes, to use any two or more in successive years. 
He has wisely obtained the help of writers practically engaged 
in teaching history at Oxford. The first volume, 7he Vaking of 
tae English Nation, by Mr. C. S. Robertson, covers the period 
from the invasion of Julius Czesar to the death of Henry I. In 
the short compass of some one hundred pages, Mr. Robertson 
has managed to set out the chief features of the development of 
our history during that important period. He has succeeded 
wonderfully in bringing the main events into their proper 
historical perspective. He has been able to paint, at least, the 
broad outlines of the principal figures. The strange unificatio1 
of the English nation under Egbert, the wonderful genius of 
Alfred, ‘the greatest of our kings, perhaps the greatest of all 
kings, the brutal power, yet keen insight of William the 
Conqueror, are all set before the reader with a few bold but 
vivid touches. There are many points we had marked for 
notice, but space forbids. We can only recommend it heartily 
to every one, not only to the fifth or sixth form boy at school, or 
the undergraduate reading for his history tripos, but also to the 
general reader, to every one who wishes to learn in short 
compass, the wonderful tale of the making of the present English 
nition, of which he is at once an insignificant and a most impor- 
tant member. 
Mr. Bedford Joy’s Synopsis of Roman History from the Ex- 
pulsion of the Kings to the Accession of Octavian (London: 
Seeley) is avowedly a cram-book for the Sandhurst examina- 
tions. That Roman history properly learnt and properly taught 
is very useful for army officers goes, of course, without saying. 
But that the learning of an unconnected synopsis of the various 
“leges’ from the ‘Lex Valeria’ B.c. 510 to the ‘leges’ of Julius 
Ciesar, with the cause, the enactment, and the result, all pro- 
per'y tabulated ; ora similar catalogue of the various ‘ wars’ and 
battles in which Rome took part from Lake Regillus to Actium, 
can be of any real service to the young officer we refuse to 
believe. From one point of view, the more mechanically 
accurate these instruments for not learning the given subject 
may be, the more dangerous they become. The mere dry bones 
of history swallowed in this fashion can never do any good, and 
if examiners cannot find some means of dealing with the evil, 
some much more radical chenges in the whole system will 
become inevitable. 

The new Oxford Prelr‘rary Lecal Examinaticrs are as 
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might be expected producing already a crop of special text. 
books ; Macaulay’s HYoratius and The Battle of Lake Regillys 
(London: Blackie), is one of the first. The famous ‘ lays’ 
have been shortly annotated for younger scholars with a 
special view to the new examination. The notes seem quite 
sufficient and they have at least the merit of brevity and sim. 
Piicity. Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books iii. and iv. (London : 
Bell), edited by Mr. R. G, Oxenham, formerly principal of 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, is one of the publishers’ series of 
English classics for Indian students. ‘The edition is not very 
ambitious in its aim, but the notes are carefully compiled, though 
the introductory matter sees scanty and inadequate. From the 
same publishers we have received two new shilling parts of 
‘Beil’s Modern Translations,’ Hauti’s Jam in the Spessart, 
translated by S. Mendel, and Schiller’s W7/iam Tell, trans- 
lated by Sir Theodore Martin. To each volume a short sketch 
by the author is prefixed. Sir Theodore Martin’s book needs 
ro commendation from us, while those who have enjoyed Mr, 
Mendel’s previous translation of Hauff's Caravan will be only 
too ready to make the acquaintance under his guidance of the 
present equally famous contribution to the fable literature of 
Germany. 

The editor of the Warwick Shakespeare (London: Blackie 
clearly does not belong to the Clarendon Press or philological 
school of Shakespearean editors. With him the weightier 
mat’ers of literary history and literary criticism are of more 
importance than the mint and cummin of minute verbal criti- 
cism, on which Mr. Alcis Wright and his imitators lay so much 
stress. At any rate, the boy or girl who studies the latest in- 
stalment, As Vou Like /t, under Mr. J. C. Smith’s competent 
guidance, will have gained not only an insight into the gramma- 
tical construction of what Shakespeare wrote, together with a 
clear idea of the sources and construction of the play, but also 
no inconsiderable he!p towards the formation of an independent 
critical judyment on its merits. To our thinking, the last sec- 
tion of the introduction is the most valuable and characteristi 
part of the whole book. Mr. Smith's criticism of the character 
of Jaques seems to us especially good ; and he well points out 
that, although Jaques does nothing to forward the action of the 
plot, which would get on equally well without him, yet his 
removal would alter for the worse the whole spirit and compo- 
sition of the play. Mr. Smith’s commentary throughout is 
indeed most stimulating and suggestive. He has added a use- 
ful note on Shakespearean prosody, and also a glossary, which 
is, if anything, too complete. Such words as ‘ mettle, ‘ pageant, 


‘ 


‘synod,’ ‘swashing, and several others, hardly ought to require 
explanation, though the etymology which is u:ually given may 
often no doubt prove very useful to the student. 
The cult of Froebel in England is certainly spreading fast. 
Not only is the new Froebel Institute at West Kensington a 
proof of it, but also the increasing number of manuals which 
are issued now at very frequent intervals. One of the latest 
of these is the Student's Frocbel (London : Isbister), in the 
second pirt of which Mr. W. H. Herford proposes to set forth 
as fully as possible Froebel’s practice or ‘ Methodic’ as con 
tained in his incompleted fragment Zhe Education of Man, and 
in some later papers. The ‘Twelve Means of Education in 
Common,’ laid down by Froebel, are here described by Mr. 
Herford, developed, and treated at some length. After this we 
have ‘the five means of training belonging to school ’—Arith- 
metic, the Study of Forms, Linguistic Exercise, Writing, 
Reading—each duly explained in accordance with the direction 
of the Master. To the thoughtful, interested teacher who studies 
the theory as well as the practice of the profession, not Jess than 
to the avowed worker on the Kindergarten system, Mr. Her 
ford’s book will be most useful and suggestive. In form it does 
not appeal to the outside reader, though if a mother can put up 
with a certain roughness or uncouthness of style, which to some 
extent disfigures the book, she will find much_ practical 
educational wisdom to compensate her. To the Kindergarten 
teacher pure and simple, it is, if not indispensable, at least a 
book which she ought to read most carefully, bearing, as it Coes, 
so closely on the practical problems of her everyday work. 
Philological scholars will be glad that Professor Jespersen 
of Copenhagen has presented under the title of Progress i” 
Language with Special Referin-e to English (London : Sonnen- 
schein), an amplification of his brilliant doctorial dissertation 
on the study of English, which attracted considerable 
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attention when first published some two or three years since. 
In its present enlarged shape it has become a really trustworthy 
introduction to the science of language. Professor Jespersen 
discusses at some length the current theories of the origin of 
speech and gives excellent reasons for disbelieving them. His 
own contention is, that the change from the synthetic to the 
analytic typ? of language so far from being ‘decay’ or 
‘corruption,’ is rather to be looked upon as ‘ progress’ in the 
scientific acceptation of the term, and that all these changes 
are really stages of evolution, ‘The contention is at first sight 
somewhat startling, but Professor Jespersen supports it by 
some remarkably acute reasoning, and toa very great degree 
succeeds in establishing his position, With regard to the 
origin of language he would suggest a rather less distant 
antiquity than the far-off regions of central Asia, so long 
favoured by the orthodox philologist. He proposes to trace 
back the English language till he reaches a_polysynthetic 
language, which, rather than the monosyllabic utterances of 
current theory, would typify the first beginning of ordinary 
language. Though Professor Sayce has started discussion in 
that direction Professor Jespersen goes much further, and the 
arguments which he adduces, if they do not quite carry convic- 
tion, at least throw much new light upon some of the most 
difficult problems ofthe subject. It is quite clear that his book 
deserves the serious attention of all students of language, 
and philologists will look with eager anticipation for the 
further development of these original suggestions and most 
stimulating theories. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


In introducing to the English public 7he Short Prose Tales of 


Voltaire (London: Williams), the first volumeof the new Hommes 
dz Lettres Series of French Classics, the editor, M. Roget of 
t. Andrews University, ‘starts from the principle that however 
much the substance of books may be conveyed by translation, 
literature cannot be so communicated.’ And he goes on to 
argue, that ‘an editor’s task shou!d now be confined, or raised, 
to supplying the reader with that which is required to penetrate 
into the writings, and into the personality of the writer. We 
will not discuss the editor's premiss though it is not prima facie 
indisputable. We will content ourselves with hoping that he 
will be able, not only to carry out to the end his own high ideals, 
but also to induce the great majority of editors, who at present 
work on a much lower level, to adopt and to work up to them. 
M. Roget himself certainly sets an excellent example in his new 
series, and if the volumes to follow are equally good, something 
appreciable will have been accomplished. The introductory 
matter has been prepared on an unusually complete scale, more 
after the fashion of a standard edition of a Greek or Latin 
classic, than the scanty equipment of most French and German 
editions. The tales themselves in this tir:t volum2 are seven- 
teen in number, and M. Emile Faguet, Professor at the 
Sorbonne, has furnished a critical preface in French, which 
cearly and lucidly discusses their chief characteristics. An 
ample sketch of Voltaire’s life is added, and also an account of 
the various English editors, and a bibliography of the tales 
themselves, 

M. Roget has also just brought out a second edition of his 
Introduction to Old French (London : Williams), which was first 
published nine years since. At that time it was the only book 
of its kind, and though the circle to which it appealed was 
necessarily very small, it steadily made its way. The present 
second edition has been carefully brought up to date,and the more 
recent authorities, such as Schwan, Suchier, and Darmesteter 
have been fully utilised. The readers for whom sucha book can 
have an interest must be limited. We may however hope that in 
time the more scientific study of medivval language which the 
Medieval Languages Tripos at Cambridge was established to 
bring about, will do something to increase the number of those 
who work in a field which, if comparatively yet unknown, has a 
strange charm for any who will give it the necessary attention 
and study, 

We are not quite sure that Messrs. E. Th. Triie and E. H. 
Hay, French and German teachers at Dundee, are justified in 
their belief that there is a demand for a new book, such as their 
Elements of French Syntax (London: Williams), midway be- 
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tween the French primer and the advanced grammar. We should 
have thought that all requirements were already fully met by 
existing books well known to everyone. However, further than 
this we have no quarrel with the authors or with their volume. 
It has clearly been carefully and skilfully compiled, and it will, 
no doubt, as the authors hope, be found useful in equipping the 
Scottish schoolboy for the ordeal of the Scottish Leading 
Certificate Examinations, which is the principal! goal the 
authors have kept in view. As it is intended for third year 
pupils, it presupposes a knowledve of the accidence, and we see 
no reason why the boy or girl who works through it, should not, 
as the authors suggest, be able to translate into French a 
passage from Macaulay with adequate accuracy. 

Though we have enough and to spare of school editions of 
French authors, there is perhaps room for a series planned on 
rather different lines to those in general use. The interest of 
the text for the young reader 1s always an important matter, 
and a high standard of literary merit is equally essential. In 
both these points, which are not always found in combination, 
Messrs. Blackie’s series of Modern French Texts deserve high 
praise. The first instalment, Leftfres de Paul Louis Courter, 
edited by Mr. J. G. Anderson, French Master at Merchant 
Taylors, quite fulfils the conditions set forth. It is, perhaps, 
rather an advantage than otherwise, that Courier is not exactly 
a popular writer, but, as Mr. Anderson points out, his views on 
Church and State kept him undeservedly in the background. 
As an author who has few superiors in style, he merits wider 
study and appreciation, while his writings are particularly suit- 
able to illustrate the idiomatic and grammatical side of the 
French language. 

Dr. Schunemann’s Ova/Lessons in German on the New System 
of Variation (London; Williams) proceeds on the method of 
associating ideas as far as possible. He has used in natural 
sequence some eight thousand words, all arranged so as to 
suggest a chain of ideas, with the intention that the student 
should, when he has learnt a few fundamental rules of grammar, 
be able to put them verbally together in short sentences. The 
scheme is not new, but it is carefully worked out, and if 
the learner, aided by a good teacher, follows the method laid 
down, he will very probably make faster progress than by the 
ordinary methods of German exercises and German reading- 
books. 

In the first part of 4 Short Historical Grammar of the 
German Language (London: Williams) Mr. A. J. W. Cerf, a dis- 
tinguished graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, has commenced 
a work which will, no doubt, be of considerable value to all English 
philologists. The historical relations between old, middle, and 
Modern High German, are of the greatest philological interest, 
not only to students of Germany, but to all scientific students of 
the English language. In the present volume, after a very short 
introduction of some eight pages on the Indo-Germanic and the 
Teutonic languages, Mr. Cerf deals with the phonology of the 
vowels and consonants, and in many places his treatment is 
most suggestive. We have no place here to discuss the ques- 
tions which he raises. It must suffice to call the attention 
of philologists to this first instalment and to express the hope 
that the remaining portions will not be long delayed; when we 
shall be better able to deal with his work as a completed 
whole. 

As Dr. Buchheim points out in his introduction, Goethe’s 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (Oxford: Clarendon Press) is of 
special value and importance as a German reading-book. As 
the autobiography of one of the greatest Germans that ever 
lived, it must naturally have an exceptional interest of its own. 
It is at the same time written in admirable classical style, and 
it furnishes, not only full information respecting Goethe him- 
self, but a graphic presentation from the social, literary, and 
political point of view of the Germany in which he lived. The 
first four books which Dr. Bachheim has here selected, he has 
annotated in his well-known and careful manner, and he has 
done all that is possible to make the work complete. The 
introduction deals succinctly with the history of the auto- 
biography itself, and yives a general outline of the four books here 
presented. The autobiography may not, as Dr. Buchheim 
points outs, always be trustworthy ; but the story of the life ofa 
great man, told by himself, must always possess an interest far 
greater than the more accurate narrative of an outside 
biographer, 
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FOR THE LOWER FORMS 


Latin, Greek, and French Vocabularies for Repetition, and other 
Works. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. London: 
Methuen. 


Amid the many signs of the increasing interest now felt in 
educational questions, one of the most significant, though not 
perhaps the most obtrusive, is the wonderful increase in the 
number of school-books which has characterised the last few 
years. In secondary education alone - particularly as regards 
the provision for the needs of the younger boys—the advance 
is quite remarkable. Tne University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge compete with Bedford Street and Paternoster Row 
for the patronage, not only of the higher, but of the lower forms, 
to an extent that would have been incredible to a former gene- 
ration. Twenty or thirty years ago the Smith minimus at the 
bottom of the school, had to learn his Greek or Latina Grammar 
as best he could through the medium of an unknown tongue, 
while Henry's First Latin Book or Valpy’s Greek Delectus and 
Arnold's Latin or Greek Composition were about the only works 
ever used. To-day the small boy and his master are well nigh 
overwhelmed with the number of books that have been prepared 
for their special benefit, to such an extent that one is not quite 
sure whether the last state will not be worse than the first. 
Still matters have not quite come to this evil pass, and many 
of the class-books current to-day are a distinct advance on tho-e 
available for a former generation. 

We have been led into these reflections by the perusal of a 
number of school-books mainly for younger boys prepared by 
Mr. A. M. M. Stedman, a well known preparatory schoolmaster. 
The author has throughout evidently aimei especially at 
making his books as easy and as simpleas possible. It would 
seem that he has of set purpose, not exactly ignored, so much 
as postponed to a more advanced stage, many of the minor 
rules and exceptions, preferring to insist mainly on the funda- 
mental grammatical positions which lie at the base of any 
well-grounded knowledge of the languages concerned. It is 
of course a question on which there is something to be said Gn 
both sides, though Mr. Stedman’s view is at least worth atten- 
tion. But to pass toa more detailed examination ; we are rather 
struck with three small volumes, La/7n, Greek and French 
Vocabularies for Repetition. As every schoolmaster knows, the 
vocabulary of the average small boy in the learned !anguages 
is hardiy greater than the political vocabulary of Mr. Burke’s 
famous colleague in the representation of Bristol. Mr. Stedman 
has therefore put together, conveniently arranged for repetition, 
some hundred, or two hundred, sets of twelve words, all dealing 
with a single subject, in Latin, Greek and French respectively. 
Very easy and obvious words have wisely been omitted, so that 
when the schoolboy has worked his way through the whole, he 
will havea fairly copious vocabulary on all ordinary subjects. 
The idea is certainly very excellent, and it has been carried out 
with much skill and discrimination. A Vocabulary of Latin 
Idioms and Phrases is also prepared for boys rather more 
advanced, and should at least help them when they come to 
tackle their Latin Prose. In testing the knowledge of any 
language the use of unseen or unprepared translation is 
happily extending, and shows signs of extending still further. 
Hitherto it has not been much in vogue for younger boys, 
but Mr. Stedman is obviously of opinion that practice in the art 
is as good for them as for their more advanced schoolfellows, 
and he has therefore arranged a series of extracts in Latin, 
Greek and French Unseen Translations, which begin at the 
very beginning. They thus allow practice in an art, perfection 
in which is only attainable by practice, to be commenced 
in the earliest stages of learning the language, while the 
extracts are carefully graded so as to lead in due course to 
longer and more difficult pieces. In addition to these use‘ul 
experiments Mr. Stedman has prepared a series of elemen- 
tary Latin class books—/nitia Latina, First Latin Lessons, 
first Latin Reader, Exempla Latina, Easy Latin Exer- 
cises, The Latin Compound Sentence—which do not differ 
greatly from many similar books, beyond the fact that they 
are exceptionally simple and gradual and advance by very slow 
and easy stages. It is quite clear that he does not believe 
in cramming the youthful pupil with too many minor items of 
information. He prefers to illustrate again and again the 
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great fundamental rules until they are firmly fixed in the mind 
and memory of the learners. To some extent the practical 
usefulness of such a plan depends upon the teacher, who if he 
be a man of scholarship will ofttimes himself supplement the 
class-book and suggest, much better than any mere book, the 
direction which exception and modification may be expected 
to take. Following in natural sequence we have Lary 
Selections from Livy and a companion volume, Easy Sele. 
tions from Cwsar, both reading-books for the lower forms 
which should admirably meet the want for which they are 
prepared, though they do not in themselves differ from 
the crowd of similar easy editions. The introductions haye 
been carefully put together and the vocabularies are complete 
and thorough ; at the same time we rather believe with those 
who hold that a boy cannot be too early taught to use his 
dictionary, even though he may sometimes select the wrong 
equivalent. A somewhat similar volume, Greek Testament 
Selections, will no doubt be found useful for those who believe 
in such selections. For our own part, in spite of the scanty 
time allowed for the study of the Greek Testament, an 
argument which has some force, we prefer to keep to one 
of the Gospel portions, rather than the selections which find 
favour with Mr. Stedman and those who think with him. The 
introduction, moreover, might be still further improved ; whil: 
comprehensive enough in its range, it is scrappy and superficial; 
the characteristics of the various Gospels for example, if men. 
tinned at all, should have been dealt with much more fully. 

As examinations are all-powerful nowadays and must be 
prepared for, one of the most obviously practical methods j; 
the regular and systematic working of papers simi'ar to 
those usually set in the examination under contemplation. 
Many schoolmasters have in their desks a miscellaneous 
collection of such papers, but they rarely have them in any 
orderly arrangement, and Mr. Stedman has therefore done 
them a service, by compiling three volumes (Latin, Greek. 
French) of Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms, and a special volume of General Knowledge J x- 
amination Papers, They will be found of great help in preparing 
candidates for public school (and even for college) scholarships, 
for they have been selected with manifest care and discrimina- 
ton, often from papers actually set, and are carefully graded 
throughout. As Mr. Stedman admits, general papers are often 
open tocritc sm. At the same time it is pretty obvious that 
where two or three candidates are fairly equal in other respec's, 
the relative extent of their general knowledge should ke worth 
considering ; especially as it is general knowledge and general 
capacity, rather than minute knowledge of ancient languages, 
which has most to do with success in the rough and tumble of 
after-life in the world at large. 


REVIEWS 
A FASCINATING AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


John Addington Symonds, A Viography, compiled from his 
Papers and Correspondence. By Horatio F. Brown. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. London: Nimmo. 


To the intelligent reader with some feeling for literature and 
some interest in psychology, but who has not choked his 
common sense with a surfeit of culture or enervated his facul- 
ties by excesses of introspection, we can promise a lively varicty 
af emotions as the reward of a steady and conscientious perusal 
of these two volumes. Compiled as it is with the most pious care, 
and arranged in admirably /ucidus ordo, by Mr. Horatio F. 

s}rown, from the papers and correspondence of the late Mr, 
John Addington Symonds, this memoir is largely, all but 
wholly, autobiographical, and its all-pervading egotism is by 
turns as irritating and as fascinating as only the egotism of 
first-rate autobiography can be. We pass with the autobiographer 
from his neurotic, his almost hysterical, childhood, through his 
overstrung and morbidly self-conscious youth, and his strenuous 
and thoroughly virile manhood, to that death which was in cn? 
sense so premature, in another so marvellously deferred ; and 
as we read on and on, we find our minds divided, from period 
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to period—nay, sometimes almost from chapter to chapter— 
petween sheer impatience, a half-contemptuous compassion, 
genuinely respectful admiration. When Mr. Symonds 
writes about himself, his boyhood, his ancestry, his tendencies, 
he writes either with a marvelé of vanity which 1s purely mirth- 
moving, or with a solemnity of priggishness which is too deadly 
tobe funny. When he tells us of his literary aspirations and 
disappolatments, the unconscious comedy of the narrative strikes 
every now and then a truly tragic note which chases the smile 
from our lips. But when he discourses of his actual life and 
the work of his later years, and, proudly indeed, but with no 
unseemly boastfulness, recounts the incidents of his long and 
heroic struggle with mortal disease, he leaves no room for any 
other emo:ion than sympathy in the reader’s mind. 

A word, however, on one point before going further. How 
the book will strike others in this respect we do not know, 
but for our part the book has sensibly quickened an already 
lively impression of the mischief of a certain noisily belauded 
‘influence’ upon which it has hitherto hardly been possible 
to speak one’s whole mind without a seeming want of delicacy. 
Enough time, however, has now passed since Mr. Jowett’s death 
o make comparatively easy what was difficult to say amid the 

irgely interested) weeping and (too frequently self-advertising 
lmentations which followed on the ‘ Master’s’ death— one prig 
caling to another through the noise of the water-pipes, and 
each hastening to remind a forgetful world that he too was a 
Balliol man ‘of the best period.’ Those who were of the same 
period, not Balliol men, but outer barbarians sufficiently honoured 
in their membership of the same University, will here recognise 
many of the names of thit high-thinking—and high-sniffing 
set who flourished, academically, in the early ’Sixties, and will 
smle to see how strong a contirmation of the irreverent views of 
their youth may be gathered from these pages. For they thought 
thirty years ago, and sometimes actually said, these profane 
youngsters, that Balliolism smote even the most unaffected of 
freshmen with a temporary attack of priggery, while it indurated 
the malady in those who brought it ‘up’ with them; and there 
s here abundant proof that they were right. For hear Mr. 
Symonds :— 

‘A severe uncompromising sense of duty, a grim incapability 
of any transactions with the world, marked my grandfather out 
asthe lineal descendant of Puritan ancestors. These moral 
qualities were transmitted to my father. In my father they 
became transfigured and spiritualised. The advanced ground 
reached by my father was the soil in which I grew up. These 
three generations of men—my father, my grandfather, ‘and 
myself—correspond to the succession of .4:schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, to the transition from Early Pointed Gothic 
through Decora'ed to Flamboyant architecture.’ 


and a 


What are Universities for but to furnish a young man between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-two with such instruments of 
self‘measurement and such a sense of the proportions of human 
things as will make it impossible for him to write—or to re-read 
without striking out—such a sentence as this last at the age of 
fifty? Its indications of character, especially of character which 
las shown itself to be proof against what is called ‘knocking 
about the world,’ are not unimportant; but in a case of this kind 
one cannot dismiss the weaknesses that they reveal as mere 
congenital foibles of the individual. They stand in an unmistak- 
able relation to the question either of his early or his later 
training ; and in Mr. Symonds’s case we cannot but regard 
them as supplying one among several reasons for thinking that 
the academical influences to which he was subjected were par- 
ticularly ill suited to his temperament and cast of mind. 

Wecome to a more pleasant part of our duty in passing 
from this aspect of Mr. Symonds’s work and character to 
another. It is only when he is instructing us in the history 
of his mental and moral development that we read him with 
mingled feelings. When he desists himself, and releases us, 
from the admiring contemplation of his spiritual mechanism 
and allows us to see the machine at work we can very often 
follow its operations with unmixed pleasure. For Mr. Symonds 
lad not only a fine and true feeling for the beautiful both in 
art and in literature, and (when he succeeded in subduing his ten- 
dency to preciosity) an admirable faculty of literary expression ; 
but he was also an abstract thinker of much subtlety and 
power, His mind moved, indeed, with greater freedom and 
‘Mcerity, we think, in metaphysical speculation than in esthetic 
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criticism ; and certainly his style, when employed as an instru 
ment for the former purpose, appeared to shed its occasional 
affectations, and to acquire a simplicity by which at other times 
it was not distinguished. Probably the additional touch of 
earnestness which he derived from the subject compelled his 
manner to forget itself foratime. It is its too-abiding self- 
consciousnes which detracts in some degree from the pleasur- 
able effect of Mr. Symond’s prose. His verse—in which he 
would far rather have excelled of the two—suffers, curiously 
enough, from a deficiency of character. It lacks not ‘ distinction ’ 
in the sense of dignity (for it never fails to maintain a certain 
elevation of style) but ‘distinctiveness’ of manner. There is no 
personal flavour about it, nothing to segregate it from the 
work of a host of other verse writers with a fair endowment of 
poetic sensibility and any amount of scholarship and taste. 

Life, however, as Mr. Symonds more than once remarked 
among the reflections of his closing years, is far more important 
and interesting than literature ; and it was perhaps his con- 
sciousness of illustrating this truth in his own person that 
impressed it so deeply on his mind. For assuredly it must be 
said that, brilliant and accomplished writer though he was, he 
lived more greatly than he wrote. Nothing that he leaves 
behind him among his literary remains can compare in its claims 
upon our admiration with the life record of this solitary and 
indefatigable scholar who, secluded alike from the world of books 
and of men, cut off not only from the resources of great public 
libraries but from the stimulating converse of his intellectual 
equals, a prey to all the sudden betrayals of will and spirit which 
ever threaten the energies of the invalid, and for weeks together 
actually prostrated by the cruel malady to which he at last 
succumbed, yet sent forth year after year from his Alpine retreat 
a succession of works, not all perhaps of equal merit, but at 
least all in their degree remarkable for vigour of thought, for 
width of culture, and for elegance of style. It was in the year 
1877 that Mr. Symonds, given over by his doctors, halted 
almost by chance at Davos on his way to winter at Cairo. 
Apparently he was too ill to continue his journey, and, indeed, 
his then condition in all probability answered pretty nearly to 
that stage of exhaustion in another kind of struggle against 
death at which the swimmer ‘throws up his hands. Davos, 
however, temporarily revived him; he abandoned his 
Egyptian plans, remained for the next two or three months 
in the High Alps, and derived such unexpected benefit 
from his stay there that he ultimately made it his regular 
winter quarters and spent every winter there for the next 
fifteen years. The record of his literary activity during this 
pericd is extraordinary; the list of the books written by 
him at Davos between 1877 and 1892 fills something like three 
pages of the second of these volumes. It includes the greater 
part of his well-known studies of the Renaissance in Italy ; 
three contributions to the ‘English Men of Letters’ and 
‘English Worthies’ series, two lengthy and important bio- 
graphies—one of Benvenuto Cellini, the other (published only a 
year before his death) of Michael Angelo ; volumes of verse ; 
collections of essays ; sketches and studies ; translations from the 
Italian; editions of Elizabethan dramatists—we close, without 
completing, the catalogue. Some of these works no doubt fall 
short of his highest standard of performance. It may be that 
he wrote too often under the spur of that feverish activity which 
seems apt, as happened, it is to be feared, in Mr. Stevenson’s 
case, to possess a writer who suddenly finds himself the lessee 
of an unexpected but uncertain term of life and creative power ; 
and his literary reputation would perhaps have stood higher as 
a whole if he had been willing or able to husband his resources. 
But the loss of the artist was no doubt the gain of the man. It 
enabled him, in the teeth of hostile Fate, to obtain some- 
thing like a full satisfaction of the intellectual impulses of 
his nature, and to leave behind him a truly honourable record 
of courage and endurance under difficulties and trials by which 
many a man would have been overwhelmed. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC 


Studies tn Modern Music: Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. By 
W. H. HaApow, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
London : Seeley. 

The second series of Mr. Hadow’s Studies in Modern Music 
confirms the opinion suggested by its predecessor, that a Unis 
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versity education, though possibly cramping to genius, is well 
adapted to develop the qualities necessary for an authoritative 
critic. For if the great danger of a little learning is its pre- 
disposition to intolerance, here at any rate the author’s tolerance 
and learning attest each other. 

On any artistic subject the opinion of a man of wide culture 
should always carry more weight than that of the specialist ; 
and it is the freedom from that Idol of the Cave which grows 
out of the predominance of a favourite subject, the freedom 
that Darwin admitted he had lost when he wrote, ‘1 have so 
long studied such works that I have ceased to be a competent 
judge, which gives authority to such works as Mr. Balfour’s 
essay on Handel and to Mr. Hadow’s two volumes. The writer 
is convincingly disinterested and is master of his own en- 
thusiasm ; he stands, as Arnold said the critic ought to stand, 
outside the practical politics of criticism, and has preserved 
himself ‘undebased from praise of meaner things.’ Also 
Mr. Hadow does not condescend towards his reader, he does 
not regard it as a crime against art to attempt to inform the 
ignorant ; he interests us ‘by communicating fresh knowledge 
and letting his own judgment pass along with it, and as a sort 
of companion and clue, not as an abstract lawgiver.’ To 
find a critic of such wide accomplishment starting with the 
words, ‘we of the general public, is both flattering and reassur- 
ing. Further Mr. Hadow’s method gives him the advantage 
that Mark Pattison had in mind when he said that a modern 
Plutarch would teach the world far more than any number of 
excellent biographies by excellent biographers, because we 
should then see a number of great men as they appear to one 
mind, viewed by one standard of greatness. Similarly Mr. 
Hadow has given us appreciations of six musicians instead of 
the usual ‘ Life and Letters,’ so that his criticism of any cne of 
them can be read in the light of the estimate he forms of the 
others. 

As to the book itself itis perhaps more profitable to emphasise 
one great lesson from it than to criticise, or rather eulogise, the 
scientific part of it ; and the lesson which needs urgently to be 
enforced is this. The diffident amateur, who says he is fond of 
music but does not pretend to understand it, being troapovas- 
repos urcpovoos 6, must not be allowed to say with 
Ferdinand 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 


That the earth owes, 


and so to acquiesce in his own more or less reverential igno- 
rance. Tne man who likes music can also understand it and 
double his enjoyment with a slight effort. Taere are laws of 
criticism to which music can be subjected as much as any other 
art, ard many of these laws are not peculiar to music. In 
cnunciating them Mr. Hadow takes his stand upon Aristotle, 
Bacon, Spencer, and the great book by Dr. Parry. Yet he is 
not too academic : his plea is for sanity of emotion, and while 
applying the logical method he does not forget that beauty is 
too spiritual for legislation. In short the logical method, though 
it cannot explain genius, is indispensable to any reasonable 
appreciation of genius, and can be acquired by almost all. Of 
course there ‘are some whom music cannot please, just as 
Shelley’s criticism on a performance of Don Giovanni was that 
he wished it had been Zhe School for Scandal: but any 
artistically minded person who follows the guidance of these 
two volumes and dares to respect his own judgment, will beable 
to substitute for bare likes and dislikes ‘a reason for the faith 
that is in him.’ And the process will be pleasant, for the book 
is written in fresh and scholarly style; mention is hardly ever 
made of sharpened subdominants and diminished sevenths, 
which many of us regard with the vague awe entertained by 
Mr. Weller Senior for ‘the redooced counsels’; and above all, 
the familiar phrases about consummate musicianship and 
exquisite beauty, which form the‘ sterile exuberance’ of most 
criticisms, are wholly eschewed. Furthermore the literary 
reader will be helped upon his way constantly by such 
passages as the comparison of the Chopin to the Bronté house- 
hold, or that of certain musical preludes to the prologues of 
Shakespeare, or the striking comparison of some of Brahms’s 
devices of artistic illusion to the Tragic Irony of Sophocles. 
The three biographies are charming: and in each case the 
author has something both true and new to say. He champions 
Chopin somewhat as Arnold championed Keats, and disclaims 
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the pitiful picture of an invalid life of sensuous €nervation : } 
also shows conclusively, as we think, that George Sand’s ite 
tion to Chopin and her treatment of him have ben g 
distorted by uncritical acceptance of contemporary calumny 
based on the principle de vivis nil nisi malum. Two ti 
semblances are suggested by the two portraits of Chopin 
showing that curious ‘ swell and protrusion of the parts thine 
and about the mouth,’ which is so noticeable in Cottle’s Portrait 
of Wordsworth, and which made De Quincey declare Richar¢. 
son’s portrait of Milton to be an excellent likeness of Wordsworth 
also, 

The study of Dvorak is particularly interesting as touch, 
the vexed question of nationality in music; while in the thir | 
part the author arouses novel interest by a study not of Brahm; 
the artist so much as of his position in the history of music, a; 
‘der der kommen musste’ to reunite the school of Bach and 
the Romanticists with that of Mozart and Beethoven. [n short, 
the book is of importance to musicians and of interest to all, 
It is an attack on the esoteric in art ; and Mr. Hadow deserve; 
all praise for helping to bring back * the golden age of Leonardy 
and the two Cellini, when all the arts lay open and the common 
lands of knowledge had not yet been enclosed.’ 
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A NOVELIST KNOWN AND TO KNOW 


Gleams of Memory; with Some Recollections. By JAMES Payy 
London ; Smith Elder, 


Mr. James Payn, the man, was pleasantly if not wholly 
revealed to the grateful companions of Mr. James Payn, 
the author, in the forerunner of Gleams of Memory, by 
means of a delightful little volume of Literary Recolli. 
tions. Not that his readers had not known their fascinating 
story-teller prior to the publication of either page of 
autobiography. The personality of such a frank and whole- 
souled master of the art of fiction can always be found 
in his work by those who care to look for it. Mr. Stevenson 
took an even wider view of the recognition of the workman in 
his work, and we feel sure he was right. He said that ‘every 
book is, in an intimate sense, a circular letter to the friends 
of him who writes it. They alone take his meaning ; they 
find private messages, assurances of love, and expressions of 
gratitude, dropped for them in every corner. Mr. Payn’s 
public are his friends. Appraisers of the degrees of eminence 
of contem porary novelists, severe critics of plots, shrewd judges 
of depicted character, analysts of style—in short, the whole 
pack of them —need not fash themselves with Mr. Payn. His 
position is es‘ablished in the loyal regard of a world of readers 
to whom his stories have yviven innocent (but none the less 
manly and womanly) pleasure ever since he began to exercise 
his art. To harp, for a moment, on the string touched a sen- 
tence or two back, the censor who now applied the loftily severe 
method to Mr. Payn’s work would resemble the Superior Critic 
who condescends to visit a theatre for the purpose of giving 
his views of a piece by an impregnably popular playwright in 
the midst of ‘another tremendous run.’ He may ‘discovei 
America,’ or deny its existence, in quite a novel manner; but 
the continent was there and peopled, and the public knew all 
about it long before he launched his cockboat. To harp again 
on a neighbouring string (in the same key), Mr. Payn possibly 
suffers in the esteem of the Higher Critics for his plentiful 
lack of ‘density. He is as comprehensible as Bunyan or 
Goldsmith or Mrs. Inchbald. And, alas for him! he !s nota 
New Humourist. A James Payn Society, formed for the pur 
pose of transcribing his short-hand, or straightening out his 
kinky involutions, or letting daylight into his black-hole diction, 
is inconceivable. As to his humour, it is of that rare English 
or (the mood befitting) Scottish brand that is all the better for 
keeping. 

These observations are inspired by the agreeable and 
demonstrable fact that the qualities which inform Mr. Payn’s 
novels and make them such pleasant companions for a leisure 
hour animate throughout his more personal Gleams of Memory. 
He mentions among his many regrets that he has kept n0 
record of the various scenes he has witnessed and the pleasant 
people he has met, is not quite certain whether at some time oF 
other he has not woven some of the excellent stories he 
has heard into some essay or story of his own, and ‘as (0 
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never had the power of recalling one.’ Yet, what 


es ; 
woe > To borrow a phrase from the vocabulary of the national 
wo we may be quite content ‘to give him all that in. 
5 3 


cept that the excuse discl ses a characteristic trait or two it 
might have been spared. I hat which the volume pretends to 
be it is) Mr. Payn, possessing the happy power of restoring 
himself to his boyhood, brings the period back again in some of 
the brightest of the Gleams. He knew that good old sports- 
man and gourmet, Mr. Goodlake, who taught him whist. 
Goodlake’s ‘recipes for every description of delicacy were 
thought very highly of. I have one,’ Mr. Payn writes, ‘in 
my dear mother’s handwriting, entitled “Mr. G’s mincemeat,” 
which is admirably characteristic. “Chop the suet in pieces 
the size of small dice,” is one of the recommendations ; and the 
whole precious mixture was to be put in jars and buried in the 
earth’ Well, pieces of suet of that size were, according to 
certain grave and reverend kitchen authorities, the correct 
thing for the pudding which John Bull married to the sirloin 
a Christmas time, so why not in mince? As to the interment 
of the compound, a practice not unknown in British culinary 
art, as Charles Lamb said, ‘of pigs whipt to death,’ sucha 
parial before baking ‘ might impart a gusto.’ There are stories of 
certain wits and humorists that never appear to lose their 
individual flavour by repetition. That is because they belong 
nalienably to the hero of them. ‘Wilberforce,’ replied 
Sheridan, drunk in the kennel, when he was asked who he was. 
Said Mr. Goodiake, defining his political creed, ‘I voted for 
Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, and I have lived 
to see the evils of both.’ The book is fuli of good stories which 
are all the better for appropriate ‘mount’ and graceful frame. 
The reader will be in doubt, after entire perusal, and nothing 
but that will satisfy him, which are the more entertaining, stories 
orreflections. Other writers have dealt with what Mr. Chad- 
band calls the ‘human boy,’ and in Mr. Payn’s manner, but it is 
doubtful whether that most cruel of all animals has ever been 
more truthfully depicted, or with so few touches: ‘The 
hoy is charming in Art, and sometimes quite virtuous in 
Fiction; but in real life he is intolerable. His wit is 
buiioonery, his humour ts practical joking, his deity is the head 
boy in the school, and his devil is the head master. 
idleness, cruelty, dirt, and athletic exercises like the savage. 
There is a delusion abroad that he does not share the weakness 
of the adult for wealth or station: but he has in reality a very 
accurate notion on which side his bread is buttered, and would 
sell his soul for five bob, half to be paid in tuck. He has also 
a fine contempt for the poor. His treatment of the usher is 
an illustration of th’s. That unhappy individual is the taryet 
frhis pupils’ scorn; his frayed and threadbare garments, and 
above all his Sunday suit—but too often much too briljiant— 
are everlasting subjects for their ridicule.” There is a healthy 
whiff of sport in the earlier ‘Gleams,’ some capital stories spice 
the recollections of the writers days at Cambridge, while 
Mr. Payn writes about whist with a knowledge and fervour 
calculated to arouse in wise players of the game corresponding 
enthusiasm. He is of opinion that your sound whist-player 
must be caught young, and put to it, like a fiddler, if he is 
tobecome a master. The ‘Gleam’ of literature comprehends 
views and reflections of men and things that here and there 
invite controversy. He says, by way of pursuing the consi- 
deration of a theme of abiding interest to members of his 
craft: ‘The then editor of the Atheneum, Hepworth Dixon, was 
greatly feared by the small fry of literature, and not much liked 
by the large fry. It is well kaown that Thackeray had objec- 
tions to his daughter becoming an authoress, from the appre- 
hension of what Dixon might write of her work. I remember 
aa young man, when speaking rather gushingly of the kind- 
ness | had received from editors in Dickens’s presence, he 
observed with a droll look that he concluded I had not yet 
made the acquaintance of Hepworth Dixon.’ Thackeray could 
be grossly unjust, as he proved himself to be to the supposed 
reviewer of his daughter’s book in the Ashenaum, and, by 
implication, to Dixon. Mr. Cordy Jeaftreson showed this clearly 
faough in his recently published Aeco//ections. As a matter of 
fact Hepworth Dixon bore in uncomplaining silence onslaughts 
made upon him by aggrieved authors who were smarting under 
unfavourable reviews written by his contributors, who, as far as 
We know, were invariably allowed a free hand. Noteworthy 
‘stances of this might be given. A prominent reviewer on the 
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Atheneum, and an eminent writer in his own department of 
letters, received the following instructions, neither more nor 
less, on his appointment to the staff, with his first parcel of 
books: ‘Be just: be generous: but, if you do meet with a 
deadly ass, sling him up.’ Mr. Payn’s reference to the kindness 
he has received from editors supplies a key to what writers of 
another school than his would call the colour of his remem- 
brances of a long and diligent working life. There were no 
lions in his path. Difficulties he has met with, of course, yet 
never of the ring, clique, or close-borough order. The genesis 
of a number of Mr. Payn’s more popular stories, readers of the 
Gleams of Memory already familiar with the novelist will find 
peculiarly interesting. The author of the Art of Writing Fiction 
might profit by considering those minute germs to the extent of 
discovering that after all the on'y way to write fiction is—to 
write it. Whatever the subsequent fate of Mr. Payn’s novels may 
be, and we believe they will go on living their healthy life long 
after certain base growths of fetid fiction shall have rotted and 
passed away, his G/eams of Memory will remain to remind us 
of a charming story-teller and a man whom it was pleasant 
to know. 


FICTION 


1. Jn the Year of Jubilee. 
and Bullen. 

2. Discords. By GEORGE EGERTON. Lane. 

3. The Pilgrims. By CARLTON DAWE. Chapman and Hall. 

4. An Altar of Earth, By THYMOL MONK. Heinemann. 

5. A Life fora Love. By L.T. MEADE. Digby. 


By GEORGE GISSING. Lawrence 


1. Mr. Gissing’s new novel is, of course, clever. Mr. Gissing 
is always clever, and he is individual. He has a speciality, and 
he adheres to it. He appears to have studied the lower middle 
classes, and to have formed an unfavourable opinion of them. 
He has searched the London suburbs and found them all barren 
—barren, that is, of all that is best and sweetest in human 
nature and Society. About the accuracy or inaccuracy of Mr- 
Gissing’s social pictures, the present writer is unable to dogma- 
tise. There may be, in Camberwell and elsewhere within the 
radius of the metropolis, persons as sordid as, perhaps even 
more sordid than, those whom Mr. Gissing analyses and 
describes in /# the Year of Jubilee. But if so, one hardly wants 
to make their acquaintance, even through the printed page. 
What does one gain by the perusal of such a narrative as this ? 
Assuming the author's truthfulness to life, one recognises the 
graphic nature of his drawing and colouring. All his characters 
live, move, and have their being. There is something a little 
melodramatic, perhaps, about the mother of Horace and Nancy 
Lord; the ‘Mrs. Damerel’ of Mr. Gissing’s creation strikes us 
as a little transpontine in conception and execution. Still, Mr. 
Gissing may have met with such a person; he may have come 
across such people as the Lords, such people as the Frenches, 
such people as the Morgans and the Barmbys, such a man as 
Lionel Tarrant. But why spend time, why expend talent, in 
their dissection, their exposition ? One cannot recommend any 
one else to read /n the Year of Jubilee. Of what use would it 
be? The book is not necessary for the exploitation of the 
writer’s ability; that has been exploited already. A work of 
art it certainly cannot be called, for it can give no one, unless 
he be a hater of humanity, pleasure. No satisfaction is to be 
derived from the study of human degradation, human weakness, 
when there is no sign that the study is prompted or inspired by 
human pity. After all, the Frenches and the Lords and the 
Morgans and the Barmbys, if they exist at all, are ‘ God’s 
creatures.’ They are the victims of destiny ; they did not make 
themselves. If they are to be portrayed in all their rampant 
vulgarity, it should be with a sympathetic brush or pencil. A 
novel that fills one with disgust, because of the infinite repulsive- 
ness of nearly everybody that figures in it, is not, whatever its 
cleverness, an artistic success. In /” the Year of Jubilee there is 
too much shadow, too little light. One refuses to accept it as a 
fair representation of existence even in suburban London. 
Things cannot be so bad as that ; or if they are, they are not 
fit material for the literary artist. The fictionist must give 
us something to sympathise with, or one toils through his 
pages with distaste or even with indignation. 

2. With George Egerton, in Discords, we have some com- 
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munity of interest. She is very much in earnest. She 
resents the disabilities under which women have laboured and 
do still labour toa large extent. She desires to arouse in them 
as a sex an esprit de corps which shall at least induce them to 
stand by one another. Of course she goes to an extreme: it 
is the way with philanthropists and propagandists. The world 
is not such a lurid place as George Egerton would have us 
believe it is. Asa series of photographs from life Drscords is 
misleading. Here too the shadows are too deep, the lights 
not sufficiently, brought up. Artistically George Egerton fails 
completely, perhaps even more completely than Mr. 
Gissing. Women such as she portrays are notin the majority ; 
the miseries they suffer are not universal: they are only cha- 
racteristic of certain classes. Innocent girls are sold to Dives, 
as in Virgin Soil; married women of a certain social station 
are sometimes driven to crime, as in HWedlock ; women have 
‘gone under,’ as in the tale so entitled; there have been 
women to whom happy love has never come, as in //er 
Share. George Egerton’s mistake is in implying that for 
women all life is made up of ‘ discords’ of this sort. She, too, 
is given to melodrama: in Gone Under there is plenty of it ; 
in Wedlock it is prominent. But in these and other cases one 
feels that if the writer is inartistic she at least reveals the 
possession of ‘palpitating humanity.’ There is no wielding 
of the scalpel with the indifferent hand of the mere investigator, 
the mere experimenter. The writer is a warm-blooded en- 
thusiast, not a cold-blooded ‘scientist.’ Of sheer pleasure 
Discords will convey little more than does Ja the Year of 
Jubilee, but in the long run perhaps it will do some good, which 
is more than can safely be predicted of the more self- possessed, 
the more sober and careful, work of Mr. Gissing. 

3. Mr. Carlton Dawe has here written a book that is not with- 
out some originality and merit. Its originality lies in the class, or 
perhaps we should say in the sect, of persons with whom it deals 
Its merits are a certain ease and fluency of writ'ng which are 
particularly noticeable as the author warms to his subject in 
the second volume. Beyond this the book is disappointing and 
unreal. We are quite unable to believe, for instance, that in 
any one town of the dimensions of Pilgrims’ Guily so much 
knavery, cant, hypocrisy, and vileness of every description could 
possibly have existed, or at least that they could have existed 
with so small a leaven of goodness as the author introduces to 
our notice. His characters—particularly Brother Sprules and 
Mrs. Joshua—are unnatural because they are entirely bad, and 
are made on occasion unnecessarily repulsive. The book indeed, 
as a whole, does not leave a pleasant impression on the mind. 
Its story is as old as it is fashionable, and demands a delicacy 
of treatment which Mr. Dawe’s method greatly lacks. He 
resists, indeed, the obvious and vulgar temptation to bring things 
right in the end, and give the unhappy Ruth the desire of her 
heart. And ‘the scenes between her and Stephen, where he 
is not attempting smartness or sarcasm, are by far the best 
things in the book. But /he Pilgrims is defiled by occasional 
coarseness, by a constant flippancy and a cheap cynicism, which 
are at once regrettable and ineffective. The book also is 
deficient in good taste and sympithy, and is in some sort 
dispiriting, in that one feels as one reads that the author is 
clever enough to have done very much better. He has, as we 
have said, been happy in his choice of an original locality and an 
original class of persons. We can only regret that he has not 
made better use of them. 

4. The writer of this painful story has a keen eye for nature 
and a style of which the delicacy contrasts forctbly with the 
grossness of the central conception it embodies. Miss Theodora 
Wayte and Miss Daphne Creswell, like Bessie Bell and Mary 
Gray, have established themselves for a sylvan holiday in a 
lonely district outside the town. They are not flying from the 
plague, like their prototypes, but Daphne is pressed with the 
consciousness that an incurable disease has fatally circum- 
scribed her prospect of the life she has clung to, and in which 
she wanted ‘to climb high,’ and the faithful friend of Newnham 
days is sharing her trouble. Theo’s Socialism and Daphne’s 
memory of her mother, a waif from the streets who has been 
her father’s mistress, combine to make them impatient of the 
notion that ‘ Hiram’s Hill,’ with its pines and heather, should 
be engrossed for Luilding purposes by the unspeakable 
capitalist. A spot so near the great city should be secured 
for the ‘ people ;’ ‘for ’Arry and his concertina,’ says Daphne ; 
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at any rate for the sickly child and shop-girl, the little childr 
of the crowded streets.’ There is one desperate method ef 
obtaining this social boon. The purchaser of the hill is a 
coarse sensualist and not averse to the sensation of bein 
acclaimed as a public benefactor. Daphne having parted aa 
her friend and gratified herself with a last look at the lover she 
can never marry, accedes to the infamous bargain suggested 
by Barritt, agrees to sacrifice her womanhood, and dies 

Hiram’s Hill is henceforth dedicated to the public by ‘ princely 
generosity, and the news is being trumpeted abroad, while the 
slight delicate frame of the morbid enthusiast lies dead below 
the apple-tree in the garden with her few pet animals to mourn 
her. The piteous scene is described with the same detail that 
is marked in many other episodes—in the first meeting of the 
girls with the sleek and vulgar Lothario, who is physically 
repellent to them both, and the vision of Daphne in her bath 
which caused Theo ‘to murmur the hymn of Theocritus. Very 
gracefully are the garlands festooned around this ‘ earthen 

structure, but it is only a charnel-house au fond. 

5. Mrs. Meade’s new novel is a melodrama fairly well cop. 
ceived, and executed with a great deal of force and vivacity, 
Its strength, however, is of the rough-and-ready order, and 
would have been more impressive had it been more polished, 
The handsome, melancholy, and exceedingly self-sacrificing 
hero is certainly tiresome ; but Mrs. Meade’s skill in por. 
traiture is shown elsewhere to better advantage—as in the 
reclaimed woman of the streets who owes her salva‘ion to the 
handsome hero, and repays him with the devotion of a geruire 
Magdalen. The wicked city-man, whose machinations provide 
the sorcid plot, is presented with vigour and ability ; and there 
are pretty touches about the scenes at the old rectory, where 
seven fair daughters play at love and tennis, and adore their 
only brother in truly feminine fashion. The exact nature of 
the hero’s sacrifice we wili not betray; but it involves the 
plundering of an insurance company and the consequent over- 
loading of a tender conscience to an extent which makes death 
the only escape possible. So the hero dies ; and the story of 
his deathbed, more edifying than probable, finds its comple- 
ment in a tombstone inscription which adorns the last page. 
Mrs. Meade has done much better work than 4 Life for a 
Love, and scems in some danger of suffering from over-produc- 
tion. 


AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC 


Lancelot Andrewes. By R. L. O1TLEY, M.A. London: 
Methuen. 


That the Librarian of the Oxford Pusey House should write 
the life of a man who in his day was known through Europe as 
the most 1edoubtable opponent of the Jesuit pamphleteer comes 
as an amusing comment on the ‘No Popery’ cry raised at the 
expense of the so-called English ‘ Puseyites’ by the unscru- 
pulousness of a pagan journalism in trouble about votes 
Thanks to our author's able work the ordinary reader will have 
an opportunity of tracing out once more the true Anglican 
position as laid down in the seventeenth century by one of the 
most learned divines of the Stuart age ; a position which, while 
on the one side it miy seem to approach Rome and on the other 
to identify itself with Geneva, is yet separated by clear and 
distinct lines (which only ignorance or unscrupulousness can 
fail to see) from either of these two rival systems of dogmatic 
infallibility. To Mr. Ottley’s general estimate of his hero only 
one correction would seem to suggest itself to the critic. Inall 
tie says of the Catholic views of the great divine we fully agree: 
Yet, and to say this is no small thing, the fame of Andrewes is 
not exhausted, when it is shown that he was the intellectual guide 
of the (so-called) Laudian move and the seven'eenth-century 
foreshadower of the Tractarians. ‘The very comprehensiveness 
of his theological standpoint, his bold insistence, amid the 
wrangling tongues of the Jesuit and Puritan each bawling out 
that with its faction was the whole truth, that there is a large 
province in theological speculation that mav be fairly open 
to honest doubt, joined to his hatred of intolerance and his 
desire for right conduct rather than outward uniformity, brings 
him into affinity with the nobler ideals of the great Broad 
Church School of Falkland and Chillingworth in the seventeenth 
century ard of Arnold and Stanley in the nineteenth. 
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Puritanism plays, as Mr. Ottley shows, a far smaller part in 
the life of Bishop Andrewes than might be imagined. In fact, 
jithough in his younger days he was thrown frequently into 
collision with triumphant Puritanism in its most iconoclastic 
and irreverent forms, yet before he had distinctly come into 
prominence it was effectually discredited as an explanation of 
life and religion by most cultivated intelligences. True it had 
still its great triumphs to win in the Senate and on the field ; 
but from the date of the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 
Puritanism has never seriously appealed to the more cultivated 
classes of society in England. It is pleasant to recall that 
Andrewes never gives theleast encouragement to the measures of 
repression against the Puritans that were subsequently attempted 
py Laud. His way to meet them was, as Dean Church (whom 

our author quotes, p. 29) has said, ‘ by presenting uncontrover- 

sia'ly the reasonableness of a larger, freer, nobler, more generous 
system of teaching.’ And, so far as he touches on them, the 
iberality of this High Churchman, as contrasted with the surly 

intolerance of even their own Baxters or Miltons, forms a 

pleasant oasis in the weary desert of seventeenth-century 

intolerance. In some respects Andrewes almost exceeds the 
most enlightened view of the Church of our own period in his 
statesmanlike perception of the true antidote to the Puritan 
heresy in the inner moral reform of the Church itself, for while the 

Church is strong and united within it can never be successfully 
assaulted from without. ‘I am sure,’ he observes in a passage 
of significant warning, which, our author truly remarks, is of pre- 
sent importance (p. 35), ‘youhave observed that thisestablishment 

status) and order of ours derives its prestige and effectiven: ss 
from the consciences of men, and unless it be vouchsafed to con- 
mend it to them in the sight of God, and to win for it some in- 
ward reverence in them, in vain will any law favour or defend us. 
If our doctrine is a derision and our life a scandal, it may be that, 
not ina moment, not in the twinkling of an eye, but gradually, 
your Church Establishment will grow old, decay, and tend to 
vanish away, because of the weakness and unprofitableness 
thereof.’ ’ 

It is in opposition, however, to the Roman Catholic c'aims as 
represented by Bellarmine’s Apology and Guy Fawkes'’s gun- 
powder that Andrewes stands pre-eminent in the field of 
theological controversy, and here from the Anglican stand- 
point he wins his great victory. Whatever force the Roman 
argument against the logical defensibility of the Anglican 
position may carry at the present time, it struck with far greater 
force at a time when the Reformed Church was without either 
a formulated theology or a past which she could recall with 
honour, and when the very fact that she had discarded the 
Genevan infallibility seemed to many as a natural consequence 
to force her back on the infallibility of Rome. The aim of 
Andrewes was to vindicate the Anglican Church from the charge 
of being a modern sect and to show that she had as good a title 
to the term Catholic as her rival. Whether or not he altogether 
succeeded we may not here discuss, but he at least put forward 
a justification that has certainly served to make such Catholic 
minds as those of George Herbert and Laud in one age and those 
of Keble and Pusey in another satisfied and contented in the 
Church of their baptism. Few, however, are aware, we fancy, 
that it was this seventeenth-century divine who first brought 
to the front the familiar argument of the Anglican against 
Ultramontane arrogance : ‘In quo nos a vobis, vos a patribus 
dissentitis’—* The many things which are laid down in the 
creeds and the cinons of the four Councils are enough for us to 
hold; the points we reject are not of faith’ (p. 163). We 
question if one per cent. of educated English Roman Catholics 
or Noncon‘orimists would believe this argument to be one day 
older than the later Zracts for the Times. 

With all his admiration for Bishop Andrewes Mr. Ottley is no 
mere hero-worshipper. He sees that with all his intellectual 
greatness the Bishop from time to time exhibited the weakness 
of a man of letters in grave crises, when practical firmness was 
necessary, and he makes no attempt to extenuate what on the 
most favourable view must be considered the prelate’s grave 
dereliction of duty in the wretched matter of Lady Essex’s 
divorce. 

Of the Bishop’s literary and devotional life he paints a 
beautiful portrait, and to most readers almost every page in this 
fascinating volume will throw a new and interesting light on the 
reign of James the First. But after all there is no higher 
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compliment that a Churchman can pay to this labour of love 
than to say that it is worthy of the noble saint whose work and 
prayers it recalls, 


WOMAN IN INDIA 


Woman in India. By MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. With 
Introduction by the Marchioness of DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
Illustrations by HERBERT JOHNSON, and from original 
photographs. London : Chapman and Hall. 


Miss Billington undertook a difficult task when she essayed 
to gather material, during a short tour in India, for an account 
of the life and ways of Indian women and girls. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, the task was impossible, for if we have learnt 
one thing more decisively than another from the new vein of 
literature upon Indian subjects which has been so happily 
opened up, it is that the true inwardness of life among Eastern 
nations will barely reveal itself to the European resident, and not 
at all to the globe-trotter. And a globe-trotter Miss Billington 
was, though an extremely intelligent one ; and, todo her justice, 
she was evidently fullyaware of the difficulties of her self-imposed 
task. If, therefore, the book fails to give us a picture of India 
which lives before the eye, the fault must not be laid wholly at 
the door of the writer, though a greater power of artistic word- 
painting might have done something here and there to relieve 
the dryness of necessary detail. Miss Billington sets about her 
work in a spirit of candour and freedom from prejudice which 
are wholly admirable ; and her impartial estimate of the position 
of Indian women—Hindu, Mohammedan or Parsee—will pro- 
bably shock the good people at home who sigh over the con- 
dition of their ‘ poor sisters in India,’ and want either to furnish 
them with British Bibles and petticoats, or to drag them per- 
force into the open arena of scholastic or professional life into 
which Englishwomen themselves have only recently made 
entry. Miss Billington perceives that the Hindu woman in the 
Zenana is, as a rule, neither degraded nor unhappy, and she 
has the courage to say so. Cases are cited to show the strength 
of native ideas with regard to the seclusion of hizh caste women, 
child marriage and the status of widows ; even the amenities of 
British rule being employed as bulwarks against the destruction 
of ancient customs. ‘Our own example, writes Miss Billing- 
ton, ‘our own education, bas not yet touched the fringe of inner 
native life, and the first evidence of gratitude that the working- 
class mother will show for the good wages which the British 
rij, irrigation and machinery have given her, will be, not to 
send her daughter to school, but to keep her Jurdah nashin, 
and marry her as a child, as the first evidences of growing social 
importance.’ ‘Caste and the Zenana system,’ adds Miss Bil- 
lington, with slight confusion of metaphor, ‘are closely inter- 
locked, and together they are the two keystones of the whole 
fabric of Indian social life.’ Further, some of the aboriginal 
tribes, and low castes such as the despised washermen, are 
imitating their betters by introducing the prohibition against 
the re-marriage of widows. From which it appears that the 
passion for gentility is not the exclusive possession of back 
parlour boarders in an English country town. 

The various topics connected with the life of Indian women 
are treated in separate chapters, and a careful and intelligent 
account is given of the childhood, growth and education of 
the Indian maiden, her marriage, and even the ceremonies 
which attend her death and burial. The web of formal 
observances which is woven around her life until, as Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling observes, ‘its every duty is a sort of ordered 
ritual,’ is described with great minuteness. There are also 
chapters about factory work, amusements, dress, jewellery, 
embroidery and needlecraft. Miss Bullington joins in the 
universal Jament of all who know India over the corruption 
of native taste in needlework by English example. A large 
share of the blame is laid on the shoulders of missionaries, 
who appear to hive been more successful in implanting a 
taste for Berlin wool-work and crochet mats than in the in- 
culcation of the principles of western religion. So well pleased 
are the natives with the new style of decorative art, that girls, 
we are assured, ‘come t» school purposely to learn how to do 
crewel work or how to make “ water-lily” mats.’ The account 
of the movement for providing female medical aid is interest- 
ing, but we do not think that medical women practising in 
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India would agree with Miss Billington’s recommendation 
that women with the slight training of ‘hospital assistants’ should 
be sent out far and wide. It would be instructive to learn 
whether the policy adopted by Zenana medical missions—no 
religion, no medicine—has anything to do with the distrust 
and neglect of hospitals officered by Europeans which Miss 
Billington notices with regret. The closing chapter, on ‘ Dress 
and Outfit, savours unpleasantly of the confidential advice 
columns of a ladies’ newspaper; and as it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject of the book, it might have been 
omitted with advantage. The volume is profusely illustrated, 
but the result is disappointing, for the illustrations are un- 
interesting and poorly executed. 





[We regret that in commenting last week on the selection of 
Ben Jonson's plays in the ‘ Mermaid Series of the Old Drama- 
tists,’ our reviewer should have failed to remark that the volume 
under notice was the second of a series of three. His strictures 
as to the omission of certiin plays were, therefore, based on a 
misapprehension of the scope of the selection.—V. O 
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